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DANGER POINT FOR DOLLAR 
BEYOND THE PAUSE 
EUROPE AND THE POORER WORLD 


BY M. H. FISHER 


DECIMAL CURRENCY FOR BRITAIN? 


BY C. GORDON TETHER 


ISRAEL’S FIVE FAT YEARS 


BY YOHANAN RAMATI 


FREER MARKET FOR SILVER 
ANNUAL BOOK SURVEY | 
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HASTINGS anaTHANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Registered Office: 


99 Baker Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


Administrative Centre 
THRIFTzHOUSE, COLLINGTON AVENUE, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
Telephone: BEXHILL 4580 


Established 112 years * Assets £42,000,000 
Investment, Savings and House Purchase Facilities 
Authorised for Investments by Trustees 


Branches and Agencies throughout the Country 
Member of the Building Societies Association 














CROSSROADS 


LAT. 32° N. — LONG. 65° W. 


Bermuda in its unique geographical position at 
the crossroads of the Atlantic can form a useful 
link in the business activities between America 
and Europe—Canada and the West Indies. 


Our Trustee Department offers a full range of 
Trust services and enjoys correspondence with 
leading financial institutions in Great. Britain 
and throughout the Commonwealth. 


May we send you details of some of the 
advantages of planning your affairs with 
Bermuda in mind, 


THE BANK OF 


N. T. BUTTERFIELD & SON 


LIMITED 
Bermuda’s Oldest Bank 
HAMILTON & ST. GEORGE'S IN BERMUDA 
**Over a Century of Service’’ 
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General Manager 


Philip E. Tregaskis 


General Manager’s Assistants 


P. M. Bangerter R. A. Burne 


Secretary Assistant Secretary 


J. S. Thomas, F.C.A, B. R. L. Holmes, A.C.A. 


Chief Accountant 
Norman S. Fosh, F.C.A. 


Assistant Accountant Chief Cashier 


H. R. Liddiard S. J. Corbett 


Accounts Manager 


P. F..Durrant 


LOMBARD BANKING 


LIMITED 


BANKERS 
Head Office: 
LOMBARD HOUSE 
CURZON STREET, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 4111 (30 lines) 


Branches and Agencies throughout the British Isles 
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BANCA POPOLARE 
DI NOVARA 


Established 1871 


Capital and Reserves 
as at 
June 30, 1961 


Lit. 16. 204.098 . 752 


Head Office: NOVARA 
270 BRANCHES 


P.epresentative Offices abroad: 
London, Frankfurt a/M. 
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AUTHORIZED BANK FOR 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
HIGHER 
INTEREST 
RATES 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS i 0 
This is the equivalent of £5.14.4 per = 


cent. at the full standard rate of tax 
of 7/9. 


PAID UP SHARES 3 30 | 
Equivalent to £6.2.6 per cent. at the 4 





full standard rate of tax of 7/9. 


SUBSCRIPTION SHARES | i 0 I 
Equivalent to £6.18.9 per cent. = 
at the full standard tate of tax 4 

; 0 


of 7/ 


Shares and Deposits in this society are Trustee 
Investments 


ALL WITH INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


Assets over £95,000,000 
Reserves exceed £6,000,000 


Member of The Building Societies’ Association 
Over 500 Branches and A > rege throughout the 
British Isles 
Head Offices BRADFORD Market Street Tel: an 
LEEDS Albion Street Tel: 29731 


London Office Saone House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
: HOLborn 3681 

























INTRODUCING 


|THE AUSTRALIAN MIGRANT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 


A new service of the 
BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


foryourcustomers’ assistance 


A new and independent source of reliable, impartial information is 
now available to all intending migrants. The AUSTRALIAN 
MIGRANT INFORMATION SERVICE has been created by 
Australia’s largest and oldest bank, the Bank of New South Wales, 
and its subsidiary the Bank of New South Wales Savings Bank Ltd. 
specifically to answer free of charge all enquiries on every aspect of 


life and conditions in Australia today. 


Each enquiry will receive close personal attention from specialist 
officers who have intimate knowledge of both the United Kingdom 
and Australia, officers who have at their finger tips the latest informa- 
tion about general conditions and who can quickly obtain detailed 
local data from any of the Bank’s 1,000 offices throughout Australia. 


Should any of your customers be thinking of emigrating to Australia, 
please pass on their enquiries or invite them to write to or call at the 


AUSTRALIAN MIGRANT INFORMATION SERVICE 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES - TELEVISION HOUSE - 14 KINGSWAY 
LONDON - W.C.2 





STARRED SERVICES 


* Through tickets to any destination—air, sea 
or rail—delivered to your office. 


* Passports—Visas—Hotel reservations. 


* Overseas Removals for staff movements— 
furniture packed and shipped by our packing 
factory. 

* Quiet room available for itinerary planning. 


J. H. LEWIS 
& PARTNERS LTD. 


TRAVEL AGENTS 
BECKET HOUSE 
84. CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2 


TELEPHONE YOUR ORDERS TO 


MON 1555 ing If). 


ished half a Century) 
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MERCHANT BANKERS 


Ye ACCEPTANCE CREDITS - COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT 
oe OVERSEAS COLLECTIONS 

Ge 

Ve FOREIGN EXCHANGE + FOREIGN NOTES 

Ge BULLION AND PRECIOUS METALS 

Go INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 











A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


The ‘“‘ Nineteen Fifties”” provided the best 
example yet of public appreciation of the 
services of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada. 

During that time a steady substantial growth 
was maintained—year by year. What of the 
‘** Nineteen Sixties ’’? 

With an organization strengthened to give 
even better service and to a better-informed 
public, who can doubt that even the 
successes of the past decade — striking 
though they were—will be completely over- 
shadowed by the triumphs to come ? 

The whole organization of the Sun Life of 
Canada is working to that end. 


“SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of 
Parliament as a Limited Company) 


J. L. Harries (Genera! Manager for Gt. Britain 
and Ireland) 


196 SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.| 




















i“ LONDON, E.C.4 
To A MEMBER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 
- TGA J2Al 
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Detail from “‘ Landscape with Cattle and Figures’? by Cuyp (1620-1691 


BLACK HORSES have been a feature of many works by well- 
known artists, and the above is part of a study we are making of these 
equinalia. No one has better reason for doing so than Lloyds Bank. After 
all, the Black Horse is, and has been for many years, the symbol of our 


services to commerce, industry and to the private citizen at home and overseas. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


A complete banking service, through fourteen District Offices 
and 1,800 branches, in England and Wales. 
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Banker ina ‘‘snarl’’ 


Though a Banker might be forgiven for failing 
to sort out a “‘snarl”’ at the masthead, another 
tricky nautical problem may well confront him 
at some time or other. How is he to advise on 
a bequest for seamen’s welfare ? Which of the 
many excellent societies is he to select for his 
client ? Happily, he can sort this one out quite 
easily with a neat compromise. 

















King George’s Fund for Sailors is the one 
central fund for all sea services. More than 
120 welfare and benevolent organisations derive 
their funds wholly or partly from it. Please 
advise your clients accordingly, and if desired, 
legacies can be nominated for a specific purpose. 





King George’s Fund for Sailors 


1 Chesham Street, London, S.W.1. SLOane 0331 (5 lines). 




















As a matter of interest 


Walthamstow 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
offer you these attractive rates 
ORDINARY SHARES: 4% 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS: 41% 
TRUSTEE DEPOSITS: 34% 


Income tax paid by the Society 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £4,600,000 
Established 1877 





Full details from the Secretary 
223/5 Hoe Street, London, E.17 
Telephone : Coppermill 7206/7 


Member of the Building Societies Association 


Shares and Deposits in this Society are 
Trustee Investments 








Secure YOUR FAMILY’S 
future income the inexpensive 
life assurance way | 


£600 a year 


costs less than £20 a year for a man aged 26 
next birthday for a 20 year income term. 
If he dies during that period a TAX FREE 
INCOME of £600 a year will be paid to his 
family for the remainder of the income term. 
Post the slip below for full details. 


)) SCOTTISH 
=> WIDOWS’ FUND 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 North Bridge, Edinburgh 1 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, E.C.3 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 
Please send me without obligation a quotation 
for a Family Income benefit of £ a year: 













































Many false hopes of wealth have been raised by 
fool’s gold* — but the assay mark of an experienced 
refiner is a guarantee of quality. 
No mark carries greater authority than that of 
Johnson Matthev, whose reputation as refiners of the 
precious metals is known and respected the world over. 


* Iron pyrites, shown here, is 


Johnson @ Matthey “’’"" 


JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LIMITED 
HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.I 


Telephone: Holborn 6989 


Melters and Assayers to the Bank of England 
Members of the London Gold Market 
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ASSURANCE CCAR ANY: LCinemtT€&@ 





Life Policies arranged to meet individual requirements in 


connection with Education, Settlements, Gifts inter vivos, 
Estate Duty, Partnerships, etc. 


Attractive terms for all classes of Life Assurance and Pensions. 








HEAD OFFICE 





68 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel: Mincing Lane 2555 























OTTOMAN 
BANK (22:2. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL-£5,000,000 


Branches throughout 


TURKEY, CYPRUS, IRAQ, 
JORDAN, SUDAN 


and at 
Doha (Qatar) 
Also in 
KENYA 
TANGANYIKA 
UGANDA 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 





LONDON 18/22, Abchurch Lane, E.C.4 
PARIS 7, Rue Meyerbeer 


ISTANBUL CASABLANCA GENEVA 
MARSEILLES 








BANCO DI ROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 





Capital Authorized Lit. 12,500,000,000 
Paid-up - - Lit. 10,200,000,000 
Reserve - - Lit. 5,900,000,000 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE IN LONDON 
3132 KING STREET, E.C.2 


Telephone: Monarch 2072/4 
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| CHAIRMAN 
The Right Hon. The Viscount Monckton of Brenchley, 
P.C., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., M.C., Q.C. 


seen DEPUTY CHAIRMEN 
M4 William Donald, c.8.€. The Right Hon. Lord Blackford, D.S.O., j.P. 


CHIEF GENERAL 'MANAGER 
©. E. Wood 


ASSISTANT CHIEF GENERAL MANAGERS 
H. H. Thackstone’  €E.J. W. Hellmuth 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS 
J. Christopherson’ B. F. Clarke 
E.R. Walker L.C. Mather’ C. E. Trott, MB.e 


il GENERAL MANAGER (ADMINISTRATION) 
F. i. Ashton 





Total Deposits at 30th June, 1961, £1,673,000,000 


| Midland Bank 
MH Limited. 


| HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY: E.C.2 





| Over 2,300 branches in England and Wales 
| Agents and correspondents throughout the world 



























































Olivetti 
Audit accounting 


is fully mechanised accounting 
simpler 

more accurate 

more economical 

than you thought possible 


Whatever your accounting problem, and particularly if 
it is the problem of how to reduce your accounting 
costs, the Olivetti Audit machines and Olivetti technical 
services will help you to the right answer. 


The Olivetti Audit numerical and alphanumerical ac- 

counting machines guarantee the efficiency of all your 

accounting. 

super-automatic performance 

arithmetical functions and transfers, the printing of totals, 

balances and dates, the opening and closing of the front feed 

-— all these are controlled automatically from the programme 

panel. 

simplicity of operation 

Audit machines require no special operator training - 

operator decision is limited to figure-entry on the modern, 

simplified keyboard and selection between two motor bars. 

built-in accuracy 

pick-up balances and account numbers are automatically 

checked before they are printed, and before any new entries 

can be made on a card. 

low cost cf installation 

Audit versatility (four distinct jobs can be programmed on one 

panel) and low unit price bring the cost of installing fully 

mechanised accounting lower than ever before in this 

country and well within the means of any business. 

economy in use 

high operating speed, programme use of both the forward and 

the return movements of the carriage, the elimination of 

operator fatigue and error and the fact that unskilled or part- 

time operators may be employed combine to save operating 
“time, to increase output and the accuracy of output, and to 

reduce running costs. 








British Olivetti Ltd. 


30 Berkeley Square, London W1 
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The impressive face of security today 











CHUBB stroncaroom poors 


Please write for details 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LTD 
II1O0 CANNON STREET - LONDON E.C.4 








DIVIDEND NOW IS 


4% 


4% is the dividend allowed on shares—income 
tax paid by the Society giving the gross equivalent 
of £6. 10. 8 per annum. 


£8,000,000 


£8,000,000 is the sum representing the assets of 
the Society. Reserves are 


£400,000 


THE 
CITY OF LONDON 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
34 LONDON WALL, E.C.2 MONarch 2525/6/7 





Member of the Building Societies Association 


SHARES AND DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 











‘I do like to be 
beside the sea’ 


Can you imagine how it would feel to be 
an old age pensioner, living by yourself, 
Struggling to maintain your indepen- 
dence? Old age can be very frightening 
and lonely. The Shaftesbury Society 
knows this and tries to help. There is, for 
instance, our Berkeley Holiday Home at 
Broadstairs. Here pensioners, both 
men and women, may have a fortnight’s 
seaside holiday at a nominal price. 
There’s companionship, a cheerful staff, 
a happy atmosphere, there’s all the fun 
of being beside the seaside. Many 
pensioners make lasting friendships, all 
go home rested strengthened, and 
refreshed. But this holiday scheme largely 
depends upon subscriptions and dona- 
tions. Please will yuu help — every penny 
makes a difference. 


THE 


Shaftesbu ry 
SOCIETY 


112 REGENCY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Reg. under the Nat. Assist. Act 1948 




















A Flight Network Covering 5 Continents 


The LUFTHANSA flight schedule offers you convenient connections to 
all parts of the world. You fly to North America, South America, Near, — 
Middle and Far East with the time-saving LUFTHANSA- Boeing. Take 
advantage of this saving in time, book with LUFTHANSA through your 
IATA Travel Agent or with your regional LUFTHANSA office. 


LUFTHANSA 


The finest service on board 
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FINE POINT BIG GRYSTAL, 100! 
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Perfect for detailed figure work in banks 

Now the famous Bic Crystal comes in two different writing points: 
medium and fine point. The Fine Point Crystal is ideal for most 
detailed figure work; in fact for any job demanding extra fine 
writing. There’s no messy nib to dip—no pencil lead to sharpen. 
Distinctive yellow barrel The new Fine Point Crystal has a 
distinctive ye//ow barrel. Five ink colours—indicated by coloured 
caps. As always, you can tell the medium point Crystal by its 
transparent barrel. Whichever writing point you choose—medium 
or fine—you can be sure that every Bic writes first time every time! 


Why the Bic Crystal is so popular with bank staffs 
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Handy hexagonal shape 
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No lead to break 
No wasted stub 



















Look | 

for the 
distinctive | 
yellow 
barrel 


No point to wear down 
No sharpening 
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Lasts to the very jast drop Won't smudge 


Long-lasting ink supply 
No messy dipping 


e FINE POINT 
Vo SL OF cpvstas1/- 
Wilts Gust Vime> Lveriy Time 
For full details contact your local supplier or 


BIRO SWAN LIMITED 
Swan House, Whitby Avenue, Park Royal, London, N.W.10. ELGar 4060 
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Chairman | 
SIR A. HAROLD BIBBY, BART., D.S.O., D.L., LL.D. 


Deputy Chairmen 
E. R. BOWRING, SIR JOHN M. BROCKLEBANK, BART., 
SIR JOHN N. NICHOLSON, BART., C.LE. 


Chief General Manager 
M. CONACHER 


Deputy Chief General Manager 
D. O. MAXWELL 


Joint General Managers 
J. A. BANKS, C. WHITELEY 
J. A. NAISBITT ( Special duties ) 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 
Total Assets at 30th June 1961—£402,301,965 
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dal our |e help you 


establishing business connections 
in Japan 


¢ First in Industrial Financing in Japan 

- Well-experienced in Promotional Service 
for Foreign Investments into Japan 

¢ Issuance of Industrial Bank Debentures 

- World-wide International Banking 








Established in 1902 





THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 




















WOMEN 


SAVE 





Of the 44 million people who have 
moneyina building society, nearly 
half are women. 


Women know the value of security. They want 
their money to be as safe as possible and yet 
produce good interest (on which income tax is paid 
by the society). 

Women save for their children’s future, for 
home improvements, for travel, and above all to 
have something behind them in case of need. 
What women like best about saving with a 
building society is that you can’t lose. Your 
money never goes down. But to be doubly sure, 
choose a member of The Building Societies 
Association. 

For full list of members and illustrated booklet 
on saving and borrowing, send a postcard to: 
The Secretary (Dept. DE.1). 


THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION | 


14 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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This 1s what 
we are saying 
to the general 
public about 
investment in 
building societies 


Many will turn to their financial 
or legal adviser for confirmation, 
and we believe you will be able to 
bear out what we say. 

The building societies of Britain 
are a Stabilizing factor in the 
economy. At a time like this, 
when it is important to curb 
spending and increase saving, 
there is much to be said for en- 
couraging investment in the 
societies. 

That people should own their 
homes is socially desirable; the 
fact that millions do so through 
building societies is the sheet 
anchor of safety for those with 
money available. 

In advising clients to invest 
with members of The Building 
Societies Association you recom- 
mend a course which is safe, 
profitable and at the same time 
socially useful. 


Details gladly supplied by 
The Secretary, (Dept. B.3) 
The Building Societies Association, 
14 Park Street, London, W.1 







































RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


HOUBLON-NORMAN AWARDS 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE HOUBLON-NORMAN FUND invite applications for 
FELLOWSHIPS or GRANTS in aid of RESEARCH into the working of industry and 
finance in Great Britain and elsewhere and the economic conditions affecting them. 

FELLOWSHIPS, which are intended for experienced research workers, are awarded 
for full-time research for one year, which may be renewed for a second year. GRANTS 
are awarded for either full-time or part-time work. The amount of the awards, which 
will take effect from the Ist October, 1962, will depend upon the circumstances of the 
candidate and the probable expenses of his work. 


Applicants must be British subjects normally resident in the United Kingdom. The Trustces are prepared 
to relax this rule only in exceptional circumstances. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the Secretary of the Fund, c/o Bank of England, 
London, E.C.2, should be returned not iater than the Ist March 1962. 











THE MAURITIUS COMMERCIAL BANK LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: PORT LOUIS 
BRANCHES: CUREPIPE ROSEHILL MAHEBOURG } MAURITIUS 
QUATRE-BORNES FLACO and TRIOLET 


Established 1838 | 
Telegraphic Address ‘‘EGO” 
Capital .... Rs. 5,000,000 Reserves... . Rs. 6,347,000 
London Agents : 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 
Overseas Department: 6 EASTCHEAP, E.C.3 
Also Agents in all parts of the World 
Complete Banking Facilities 
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The Synchronome calendar clock shows the time, day and date of the 
ALWAYS month a// at one glance. Popular forlegibility and quick, easy reading the con- 
ventional dial ends confusion over the time and date—that is why people ina 
up TO hurry like it. Months of unequal length are automatically compensated—even Leap 
DATE Years are self-adjusted. The Synchronome catendar clock operates either from a 


master clock or A.C. mains. Cabinets are available in standard or special finishes 

to architects’ requirements. Hand built throughout by Synchronome craftsmen. 

SYNCHRONOME TIME THE WORLD Ztrentox suppumsix. telepnones WEMBLEY s0i0 
XV1ll 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


o all our friends and business colleagues from the 
Bank of New South Wales 


Fanshaw? He’s the Christmas spirit of the Bank of New South Wales 





BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES The First Bank in Australia. Main Londo Office: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
Australian Migrant Information Service, Television House, 14 Kingsway, W.C.2 (Incorporated in Australia with 
limited liability) All over Australia and New Zealand 
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Made of 
aluminium 


...Or aluminum? 


The difference may beslight .. . but even small dis. 
tinctions in language and incustoms can assume 
importance, when people in Great Britain do 
business with people in the United States. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, with the largest 
network of correspondent banks in the USS., 
naturally has close familiarity with American 
trade practices and usages— and with the waysin 
which they differ among the fifty states. And 
after more than seventy years in London, too, 
The Chase Manhattan is equally familiar with 
British ways. This understanding of customs 
on both sides of the Atlantic can be very useful 
to you in your dealings with the States. 
Indeed, The Chase Manhattan can be of 
service to you almost anywhere you do business. 
Its network of more than 51,000 correspondent 
banks, branches and representatives’ offices all 
over the globe can provide you with every type 
of modern banking service, promptly, effici- 
ently, and on a personal, localized basis. 
When you do business anywhere abroad... 
it will help to talk with the people at The Chase 
Manhattan, in either of the London Branches. 


THE CHASE ~ 
MANHATTAN ~« 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 


London : 6 Lombard Street, EXC.3 * 46 Berkeley Square, W.I. 
The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London, England - Paris, France 
Frankfurt/Main, Germany - Beirut, Lebanon + Tokyo ° 

Japan - San Juan - Santurce - Rio Piedras - Bayamon, 
Puerto Rico - Panama * Colon * David - Chitre, Republic of Panama 
Balboa, Canal Zone - Charlotte Amalie - Christiansted 
Frederiksted + Cruz Bay, Virgin Islands - Nassau, Bahamas 
Lagos, Nigeria * Monrovia, Liberia 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd.: Johannesburg, 
Cape Town, Union of South Africa ‘ 

Offices of Representatives: International Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. - Bombay, India - Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Caracas, Venezuela + Mexico, D.F., Mexico - Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil - Rome, Italy 
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—and go-ahead employers see that staff do eat regularly 
and well. The little extra effort is repaid in many ways — 

in greater alertness, better resistance to stress and strain, 
increased efficiency during the afternoon, and reduced 
sickness and absenteeism. 

Ten thousand concerns throughout the country now use the 
national Luncheon Voucher Service, and so ensure that 

their staffs eat well to work well. In the interests of your staff 
welfare and better business... 

© ly find out about Luncheon Vouchers. 


lly 


S est 
employers gives LY 2Luncheon Vouchers 
Z S 
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My 
Lumcheom Wouchers K.irmited 
Write for details to: HEAD OFFICE 

22 GOLDEN SQUARE - LONDON, W.1 - REGENT 5711 AND 0693 
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THE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS ACT 


Why Trustees 


who seek growth equities 
should consider 
Crosby Capital Trust 


Crosby Capital Trust is a unit 
trust authorised by the Board of Trade. Under 
the Trustee Investments Act 


it qualifies as a ‘‘wider-range’”’ 


CAPITAL APPRECIATION 


Formed as recently as December 1958, 
Crosby Capital Units have already 
demonstrated their suitability asa 
growth investment. First offered at 
the equivalent price of 5'- per unit 
they are now onsale at about 7/6d., 
an increase of 50° in capital value. 
While there is no guarantee that this 
performance can be repeated over 
the next 2} years the nature and 
spread of the trust’s funds offer good 
long-term prospects of growth. 


INCOME GROWTH 


Since dividend growth is a factor 
contributing to capital appreciation 
it is noteworthy that each distribu- 
tion since the formation of the trust 
has been larger than the last one. As 
a result the return on an investment 
in Crosby Capital Units when formed 
has risen from £3.17.8d°, to £5.0.8d°.. 
The yield on an investment now, at 
10th November, calculated in accord- 
ance with Board of Trade rules, is 
£3.2.10°, per year. Bonus issues and 
other receipts of a capital nature are 
added to the capital value of the 
Trust. 


investment. 


TRUST PORTFOLIO 


The Trust funds are invested wholly 
in the ordinary shares of over 100 
leading British, North American and 
Commonwealth companies. The pro- 
portion of trust capital in consumer 
industries (44%), capital industries 
(27%) and other stocks (29%) may be 
altered to take advantage of market 
trends. The North American content 
of the fund is about 20% and it is the 
aim of the Managers to maintain this 
level. 

RE-INVESTMENT OF INCOME. A re-invest- 
ment service is available and for 
those trustees who so desire all net 
distributions from units can be re- 
invested automatically each half 
year. 

One of the Save and Prosper Group of 
Unit Trusts which handles approxi- 
mately £100 million on behalf of 
200,000 investors. For further infor- 
mation ask your banker or stock- 
broker or write to 30, Cornhill, 
London E.C.3. Tel.: MAN 5467. 


ONE OF THE SAVE-AND-PROSPER GROUP 




















Sterling Unshaken 


SURPRISINGLY, the blow dealt to the 
Government’s wages pause by the 
electricity settlement (the wider im- 
plications of which are discussed in 
an article on page 796) had less 
impact in the foreign exchange mar- 
kets than in any other quarter. The 
spot sterling rate on New York re- 
mained rock-steady around $2.814 
and the discounts on forward sterling 
showed no signs of widening— 
indeed, against some Continental 
currencies they continued to narrow. 
In itself this steadiness may have 
reflected no more than the growing 
belief that in present circumstances 
the fortunes of sterling and those of 
the dollar are inextricably entwined; 
but, remarkably, it coincided with 
a sharp fall in the London gold price 
from the level of $35.19 an ounce 
at which the Bank of England had 
held it since early October. By 
November 27 the gold price had 
dropped to $35.15; while this de- 
cline may have owed something to 
bold play by the Bank, there appears 
also to have been a significant re- 
duction in speculative demand. 


Record Gold Intake 


There were signs, however, that 
the electricity débacle had caused a 
further slowing down in the flow of 
foreign funds to London, which had 
already been checked by the $} per 
cent reduction in Bank rate made 
on November 2. Helped by a stif- 
fening of bill rates in New York 
(the effect of which was partially 
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offset in the middle of the month 
by a further narrowing of the 
discount on forward sterling) the 
margin for covered arbitrage in 
favour of London shrank from 
around 3 per cent at end-October 
to around } per cent in late Novem- 
ber, when the renewed tensions in 
Berlin were further discouraging the 
transfer of funds from America to 
Europe. This slackening of the hot 
money tide is certainly welcome. In 
October, as the official gold return 
confirmed, the influx of funds had 
been embarrassingly high. After 
making special payments totalling 
perhaps $400 millions the reserves 
showed a net fall on the month of 
only $22 millions. The true gold 
intake in October, as our regular 
table on page 860 shows, may thus 
have been around $375 millions, 
which would make it the biggest 
monthly gold intake on record. 

The major payment in October, 
of course, was of $280 millions to 
the International Monetary Fund, 
thus reducing the outstanding por- 
tion of Britain’s August drawing to 
$1,220 millions. Some $30 millions 
was drawn from the central reserves 
by Nigeria as part of its policy of 
diversifying its exchange holdings 
and a further $11 millions was paid 
to Britain’s old EPU creditors— 
thus clearing the whole of Britain’s 
EPU debt, except that to Germany. 
In addition, an unspecified sum was 
paid to Britain’s Basle creditors, dis- 
charging the balance of the Basle 
debts except for $50 millions owed 
to the National Bank of Switzerland, 

















































which will be cleared at the year-end 
by the proceeds of Britain’s Swiss 
loan. This means that a total of 
$854 millions was paid to Basle 
creditors between end-June and end- 
October: unless the repayments in 
August and September were much 
higher than has been generally be- 
lieved, the effective repayment in 
October can scarcely have been 
less than $50-$75 millions. 


Changing Reserves Pattern 


The sharp recovery in Britain’s 
reserves in recent months has co- 
incided with some equally dramatic 
changes in the reserves of other 
countries. Since June 30, Ger- 
many’s reserves have fallen by more 
than $900 millions ($110 millions of 
the fall occurring in the last week of 
October) and Japan’s by more than 
$400 millions; and in October 
Switzerland found itself uncharac- 
teristically among the reserve-losers, 
though only for a nominal $9 mil- 
lions. America’s gold stock fell by 
a further $600 millions between end- 
June and mid-November (no less 
than half the loss occurred in the 
week to November 16, when Britain 
purchased nearly $300 millions of 
gold from the US Treasury). 


The reserve-gainers in the four 
months to end- October include 
Britain ($759 millions), Switzerland 
($140 millions), France ($50 mil- 
lions, after substantial debt repay- 
ments), South Africa ($110 millions) 
and, less expectedly, Canada (whose 
reserves bounded by $186 millions 
in October), Sweden and Spain 
(where the influx of funds has been 
quickened by rumours of a revalua- 
tion of the peseta). 

Admittedly, the movements in 
official reserves in the period under 
consideration were distorted both by 
Britain’s drawing of $1,500 millions 
from the IMF and by its repayment 
of $854 millions of Basle credits. 
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Moreover, the outflow of funds from 
Germany was undoubtedly acceler- 
ated by the increasing tensions in 
Berlin. But when allowance has 
been made for these factors it still 
seems that there have been some 
substantial shifts in the flows of 
world payments since mid-year, 


Rebound in Imports 


A sharp rebound in imports in 
October caused Britain’s trade gap 
to widen for the second month in 
succession. Seasonally adjusted, im- 
ports in the month jumped to £378 
millions from September’s level of 
£360 millions and the third quarter 
average of £357 millions; no more 
than a quarter of this rise could be 
attributed to higher prices (the index 
of import prices, reversing its earlier 
trend, rose 1 point in the month). 

Exports were £14 millions higher 
than their depressed September level, 
and {2 millions higher than the 
average for the third quarter as a 
whole, but re-exports were {1 mil- 
lion lower on the month. The trade 
gap thus widened to {£56 millions 
compared with £49 millions in 
September and an average of £33 
millions in the third quarter. This 
disappointing performance almost 
certainly means that Britain's current 
payments, which may have been just 
about in balance in July and August, 
have slipped back into the red. 


Reducing EFTA’s Tariffs 


Ministers of member countries of 
the European Free Trade Association 
meeting in Geneva last month agreed 
to accelerate the next reduction of 
10 per cent in their tariffs on imports 
from one another from the original 
target date of July 1, 1963, to the 
spring or summer of next year. 
Five of the EFTA countries — 
Britain, Denmark, Portugal, Sweden 
and Switzerland—agreed to make 
the reduction on March 1 next; the 

















other two members—<Austria and 
Norway—agreed to make it not later 
than September 1. This acceleration 
is intended to keep the reduction in 
EFTA tariffs more or less in step 
with the reduction of tariffs within 
the Common Market: the next tariff 
cuts (of 10 per cent) by the Six take 
effect on January 1—bringing the 
total reduction in their internal 
tariffs to 40 per cent. 


Meanwhile, also in Geneva, the 
tariff conference of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
which has now been in session for 
fourteen months, late last month 
remained in deadlock. ‘The Common 
Market countries seemed almost as 
far as ever from reaching agreement 
with the United States on a reciprocal 
reduction in tariffs on manufactures. 


Advances Fall Slackens 


The latest monthly make-up state- 
ment of the clearing banks shows 
for the four weeks ended Novem- 
ber 15 a further reduction in the 
level of net advances—by {19 mil- 
lions to £3,230 millions, despite a 
rise of {9 millions in loans to 
nationalized industries. ‘The reduc- 
tion, however, is £10 millions less 
than the “true” fall in October 
and would thus seem to confirm that 
the pace of decline has slackened 
markedly since August and Septem- 
ber. The banks made net pur- 
chases of gilt-edged for the second 
month running: their aggregate port- 
folio rose by £15 millions—mainly 
as a result of purchases totalling 
nearly £10 millions by Lloyds. This 
increase in investments was slightly 
more than offset by a reduction in 
the banks’ liquid assets — which 
masked a significant switching from 
Treasury bills (which fell by £62 
millions) to call money (which rose 
by {£47 millions). Gross deposits, 
at {7,451 millions, increased by £15 
millions, and the average liquidity 
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ratio of the eleven banks, which is 
computed against gross deposits, fell 
back from 35.0 to 34.7 per cent. 
Following the procedure intro- 
duced last year the next make-up 
day will be December 13, the 
second Wednesday in the month. 


Banks Back to Bonds 


The salient features of the October 
make-up, which were commented 
upon in the Financial Notebook last 
month, are now shown more fully 
in our usual table below. ‘Thanks 
to substantial buying by Barclays 
(£9.7 millions), Lloyds (£10.3 mil- 
lions) and Westminster ({17.0 mil- 
lions), the clearing banks’ investment 


Oct 18, Change on 
1961 Month Year 
{mn {mn {mn 
Deposits.. 7435.6 +77.0 +170.7 
‘Net’ Dep* 6967.0 +50.6 +162.6 
Liquid 


Zot 
Assets 2601.0t (35.0) +79.3t +314.5t 
Cash 615.7 (8.3) +13.8 + 19.5 
Call money 639.2¢ (8.6) +53.7{ + 89.6} 


Treas bills 1106.2 (14.9) +27.0 + 90.2 
Other bills 240.0 (3.2) —15.3 +115.1 
Special Dep 218.3 (2.9) — 2.6 + 76.6 
“eé Risk 9? 

Assets 4470.0 (60.1) —15.6 —179.6 
Investments 1098.0 (14.8) +49.5  -206.5 


Advances. . 3372.1} (45.4) —65.1$°+ 26.9} 
+ 1.0 - 10.1 


State Bds 62.3 . 
-£ 3309.64 ~66.1t + 37.0t 
Allother 4 3186.1t§ ~70.0t + 27.2t 


* Excluding items in course of collection 
and items in transit. 

+ Ratio of assets to gross deposits. 

t After ‘“‘ book” transfer of £40 millions 
from advances to call money as a result 
of reclassification of assets. 

§ Excluding items in transit. 


portfolios rose by {49.5 millions in 
the four weeks to October 18; this 
was the biggest monthly increase 
recorded since October, 1953, when 
the figures were inflated by the 
Treasury's autumn __ refinancing. 
There was a further fall in net ad- 
vances, though one considerably less 
steep than in the preceding two 
months. The “true” fall in the 
month was {29 millions, after allow- 








ing for some {£40 millions transferred 
from the advances category to call 
money as a further step in the 
standardization of monthly state- 
ments among the individual banks. 
This transfer contributed to a further 
increase in the average liquidity ratio 
to nearly 35.0 per cent, more than 
3 points above the level at the same 
date in 1960. 

The rise in total net deposits, by 
some {£51 millions, is revealed to 
have been less than seasonal by the 
Lloyds index, which continuing the 
downward trend begun in August, 


dropped 0.1 to reach 111.9. 


Rising Public Investment 


The origin of one of the “ strong 
expansionary forces ”’ that the Chan- 
cellor (in last month’s Economic 
Debate) said he expected to be play- 
ing on the economy early next year 
is revealed in the Government’s 
latest white paper on Public Invest- 
ment in Great Britain. ‘The upward 
trend in public sector capital spend- 
ing, which levelled off in 1960-61, 
is expected to be resumed in the 
present financial year and to con- 





tinue strongly in 1962-63. This year, 
indeed, the rise is expected to total 
no less than £115 millions (7 per 
cent) at constant prices; and the 
programmes approved by October 1 
indicated that spending would rise 
by a further £85 millions (5 per 
cent) in 1962-63. ‘The increase in 
that year, says the white paper, 
“would have been greater but for 
the action taken by the Government 
to hold back the implementation of 
a number of programmes ’’. As the 
accompanying table shows, the major 
increases expected between 1960-61 
and 1962-63 stem mainly from in- 
creased social expenditures (notably 
on roads, schools and universities, 
hospitals, water and _ sewerage). 
Among the public corporations only 
the electricity industry and the post 
office show appreciable increases; 
the air corporations, the Atomic 
Energy Authority and the Transport 
Commission all expect to be spend- 
ing significantly less in 1962-63 than 
they did two years earlier. 
Considerably more than half the 
total increase in public sector invest- 
ment next year is expected to fall 


PUBLIC SECTOR INVESTMENT 











(£ millions) 
1959-60 1960-61 1961-62* 1962-63tf 
Actual Prices March, 1961, Prices 
Nationalized Industries, etc: 

National Coal Board 108 O4 97 95 
Gas Council and Area Boards 48 43 4 49 
Electricity Council and Boards 357 336 363 397 
Air Corporations 31 47 44 37 
Transport Commission 206 204 175 177 
Atomic Energy Authority 37 36 36 32 
Post Office 94 100 107 118 
Other 5 6 12 10 

Total... 885 865 880 915 

Public Services: 

Roads 86 98 113 127 
Education 138 142 160 169 
Housing 287 280 273 272 
Water and sew erage 73 76 95 106 
Health and welfare 37 44 56 66 
Other central government serv ices 31 40 49 55 
Other local authority services 84 94 128 131 

Total Public Investment. . 1,620 1,640 1,755 1,840 


* Forecast outturn. 











+ Approved expenditure, October 1, 1961. 
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on the construction industries, the 
volume of new construction in the 
programmes rising from £955 mil- 
lions in 1961-62 to £1,005 millions 
in 1962-63. Although there have 
been some indications in recent 
months that the demands of the 
private sector on the construction 
industries may ease somewhat, the 
new estimates of public sector spend- 
ing suggest that the load on them is 
likely to remain heavy. And, as the 
white paper points out, the heavy 
load on those industries was partly 
responsible for the fact that actual 
public sector capital spending in the 
year 1960-61 fell some 5 per cent 
short of the initial estimate. 


First Scots Bank Results 


Two Scots banks, the National 
Commercial and the British Linen, 
published their results last month. 
The National Commercial reported 
net profits of {1,368,224 for the 
year ended October 28, a fall of 
about £172,000 on the previous year 
—but this was much more than ac- 
counted for by the drop of £414,000 
in its dividend receipts from Lloyds 
and Scottish Finance (which it owns 
jointly with Lloyds Bank). On this 
showing, its profits on its normal 
banking business were substantially 





higher. <A dividend of 9 per cent 
left the total for the year unchanged 
at 164 per cent. 

The British Linen Bank, which is 
directly interested in HP only to the 
extent of a relatively small holding 
in United Dominions Trust, at first 
glance seems to have fared rather 
better. Net profits for the year 
ended September 30 _ reached 
£424,000, an increase of £12,000 
on 1960 and the dividend has been 
held at 20 per cent. 


Ministers and Markets 


Taking a cue from Bank rate that 
seemed scarcely justified in the cir- 
cumstances and a cue from Wall 
Street that seemed scarcely relevant, 
equities moved cheerfully upwards 
in the first half of last month. En- 
couraged by the Chancellor’s refer- 
ences (discussed in an article on 
page 796 of this issue) first to 
““ strong expansionary forces”’ and 
secondly to his hope that world 
trading conditions would shortly 
create a favourable opportunity for 
moving from “crisis steps”, the 
bulls returned to Throgmorton Street 
—and their impact on prices was re- 
inforced by a growing volume of 
purchases by trustees. By November 
15 the Financial Times equity index 
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had been carried to 308.3, making a 
gain of 23.6 points from the year’s 
low touched a month earlier. Second 
thoughts, however, brought profit- 
taking—even before the confusion 
surrounding the wages pause intro- 
duced a new and ungenial note of 
uncertainty. The market’s anxi- 
eties about profits were increased 
by the news that industrial output 
had fallen in September for the 
second month running and by the 
further warnings of narrowing mar- 
gins issued by company chairmen 
(most notably last month by Guest, 
Keen and English Electric). Trading 
in the second half of the month was 
conspicuously less buoyant than in 
the first: the FT index had sagged 
back to 295.2 on November 27. 


Gilt-edged after their strong rise 
in the preceding month could make 
only the tiniest gesture of welcome 
to the 4 per cent reduction in Bank 
rate on November 2. The FT 
Government stocks index moved up 
(0.10 to 76.61 on that day but drifted 
lower virtually throughout the rest 
of the month. By November 27 the 
index had slipped back to 75.20. 
The earlier rise in the market, how- 
ever, was acknowledged by the 
Treasury, which reduced the interest 
charged to local authorities for 
advances from the Public Works 
Loan Board from 7} to 6% per cent 
for loans of less than fifteen years 
and from 7 to 6% per cent for 
longer loans. 


New Chairman for Martins 
Last month, Sir Harold Bibby, 


chairman of Martins Bank for nearly 
15 years, announced his intention to 
retire after the bank’s next annual 
meeting, in February. Sir Harold, 
who is 73, has been on the board 
since 1929, and has served the longest 
term as chairman in the history of 
the bank. He is to be succeeded 
by Sir John Nicholson, 23 years his 
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junior, who has been a deputy 
chairman of the bank since 1958 
and is senior partner in Alfred Holt 
& Co, the Liverpool shipping com- 
pany, as well as a director of the 
Royal Insurance and Liner Holdings. 


Little Joy from HP 


The hire-purchase dividend sea- 
son, which appropriately reaches its 
peak just before the bank dividend 
season, was off to a dispiriting start 
last month. Lloyds and Scottish, 
the second biggest of the finance 
houses, reported a fall of 75 per cent 
—from £3,001,000 to £739,000— 
in group profits before tax in the 
year to September 30 last. The 
year’s dividend, shared equally by 
its parent banks, Lloyds and Na- 
tional Commercial, has been cut 
from {1,194,000 to £367,000. The 
Charterhouse Group passed its in- 
terim dividend last month, citing as 
reason further losses by its HP sub- 
sidiary, Charterhouse Credit. And 
Charles Roberts, the engineering 
group, passed its dividend for the 
whole year to March 31 last after 
reporting a group loss of £849,000, 
compared with a loss of £218,000 
in the previous year; the loss was 
attributable to bad debts and losses 
totalling £989,000 sustained by sub- 
sidiary companies, notably its HP 
offshoot, S. and J. Claye. 


A more cheerful note, however, 
was struck by Western Credit, in 
which Hambros Bank and Pheenix 
Assurance have substantial holdings. 
It reported group profits of £163,000 
for the year to June 30 in place of a 
loss of £224,000. And North Central 
Wagon, wholly-owned by National 
Provincial, reported a recovery in 
profits from £874,000 to £1,410,000 
for the year to September 30, thus 
making good a substantial part of 
the fall of £706,000 in profits suf- 
fered in 1959-60. The dividend is 
maintained at 20 per cent. 

















Danger Point for 
the Dollar 


HE current pressure on the dollar has produced none of the 

fireworks seen in the autumn of 1960, but for that very reason it 

is in some ways more disturbing. In many eyes, particularly on 

the Continent, devaluation is now seen not as the desperate act of 
a newly-elected Democrat but as a calculated response to a structural 
imbalance in America’s external payments. In our view this line of argu- 
ment leaves too much out of account—not least that there are several other 
calculated responses that the US Administration could make, none of 
which would be pleasant for Europe. The hard fact, however, is that 
many of the world’s bankers are beginning to question seriously whether 
America can for much longer maintain the rigid price of $35 an ounce 
that since 1934 has linked the dollar to gold. 

These renewed questionings of the dollar’s integrity have been prompted 
principally by the relapse in America’s balance of payments that has 
followed the recovery in the domestic economy. The marked improve- 
ment apparent in the first half of the year was sharply reversed in the 
third quarter by an upsurge in imports and an accelerated outflow of short- 
term funds. The overall deficit,* which had been running at an annual 
rate of around $1,500 millions in the first half of the year (if special debt 
repayments are excluded), widened disquietingly to $3,000 millions in July- 
September. This dealt a fatal blow to the hopes, encouraged by a near- 
record trade surplus in the first half of the year, that America’s overall 
deficit in 1961 might be held to $500 millions, marking a very great 
advance on the annual deficit of $1,800 millions averaged in the ten 
years 1951-60. Last month Mr Dillon, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
forecast that this year’s deficit might be around $2,000 millions—which 
would bring the total over the four years 1958-61 to a daunting $13,000 
millions. ‘The counterpart of these unprecedented deficits has been a 
dramatic change in the balance between America’s gold stock and its short- 
term liabilities to foreigners. At end-1957 the gold stock totalled $22,857 





* The computation of the US overall deficit includes among outgoings the total outflow 
of short-term funds, making no allowance for the fact that where the funds are American- 
owned their transfer to another financial centre is offset by an equivalent claim against the 
recipient country. The recorded deficit in the first half of 1961 (even ignoring special debt 
repayments) was almost entirely accounted for by movements of mobile funds—a large part 
of which reflected short-term borrowings by Japan from American banks (at June 30, these 
borrowings totalled $1,300 millions, some $500 millions more than at end-1960). 
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millions, while America’s short term liabilities totalled $15,158 millions; 
by end-August, 1961, the gold stock had fallen to $17,530 millions and 
liabilities had mounted to $21,628 millions. The disparity has undoubtedly 
continued to grow in the past three months—and with it the belief that 
America may be compelled to write up the value of its gold holdings and 
sharpen the competitive edge of its exports by devaluing. As is argued 
below, this belief rests on no convincing basis. But it has drawn strength 
in the past three months from the failure of the International Monetary 
Fund’s meeting in Vienna to agree any specific plan to relieve pressure 
on the dollar and from the increasing imbalance in the US Treasury’s 
budget. And these apprehensions are scarcely likely to have been stilled 
by the spectacle of the US Treasury making its first overseas borrowing 
(of $46 millions of Swiss francs) since 1918 or by Mr Eisenhower’s recent 
outburst against the fiscal policies of his successor, which, he claimed, 
had reduced “ the dollar to the dollarette ”’. 

Ironically, the latest speculative pressures,on the dollar have built up at 
a time when the pace of domestic expansion has shown signs of flagging. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production, which had 
bounded from 102 in February to 113 in August (thus registering the most 
vigorous recovery from any of the post-war recessions), showed no net 
gain between August and October, when, admittedlv, output in the auto- 
mobile industry was held back by strikes. The rise in gross national 
product seems also to have been significantly smaller in the third quarter: 
at 1960 prices the rise (at a seasonally-adjusted annual rate) has been provi- 
sionally estimated at $8,000 millions compared with $14,000 millions in 
March-June. The “ multiplier ’’ effects generated by the increased outlays 
on defence, residential construction and stock-building seem to be a good 
deal less dynamic than many observers had predicted. This, however, 
may merely mean that they will make themselves felt after a rather longer 
time-lag than had been anticipated. Consumer spending so far has lagged 
behind the rise in personal disposable incomes but it may quicken in the 
New Year—at the very time when industry is booking bigger orders from 
the defence departments and from business men (who, according to the 
latest McGraw-Hill survey, are planning to step up their spending on 
new plant and equipment by 4 per cent next year, to $35,840 millions). 
And if a strong upsurge in stock-building—in anticipation, perhaps, of 
another protracted steel strike when the wage contracts expire next summer 
—were superimposed on these rising outlays by consumers, Government 
and business men, the pace of expansion could become very hot. 


Matching Europe’s Growth—and Tariffs ? 


Unhappily for America’s balance of payments, this new surge of domestic 
demand seems likely to occur at a moment when the pace of expansion is 
slackening in Western Europe and Japan, which in recent years have 
provided the most buoyant markets for American exports. In these cir- 
cumstances America’s imports would almost certainly rise appreciably 
faster than its exports and the imbalance in payments between the United 
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States and Continental Europe, which lies at the root of the speculation 
against the dollar, would increase. The Administration’s awareness of the 
effect on America’s balance of payments of unsynchronized changes in 
growth rates is doubtless one reason for its recent proposal that the countries 
of Western Europe and North America should set themselves a target of 
increasing their combined national product by 50 per cent over the next 
nine years. ‘This proposal, laid before the Ministerial Council of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development in Paris last 
month, was received somewhat coolly—though not unsympathetically—by 
America’s allies. It is a clear indication of Mr Kennedy’s desire to reduce 
as far as possible the external obstacles to America’s economic growth. 
Mr George Ball, the leader of the US delegation to Paris, was confident 
that America could achieve the average annual growth rate of 4.6 per cent 
implied in the original nine-year target, and indeed, that it could achieve 
a faster growth than that in the next two or three years. 

The co-ordination of growth rates, however, is only one aspect of the 
re-thinking that America’s balance of payments is forcing on Washington. 
Potentially even more important in its effects is the radical reconsideration 
of America’s trade policies in the light of the emergence of the Common 
Market in Europe. Ironically, Britain’s application for membership of the 
Common Market, which Washington did much to spur, has awakened 
America to the dangers of discrimination against its exports—and the 
dangers to the political unity of the West. These dangers have been 
eloquently appraised and the appropriate remedies persuasively argued by 
Mr Christian Herter and Mr William Clayton in a report to Congress 
whose plea for a “giant step’’ away from “economic isolationism ”’ 
makes it one of the most outstandingly liberal documents of this century. 
In particular, the report urges the need to equip the President, on the 
expiry of the current Reciprocal Trade Act next year, with much wider 
powers to negotiate tariff cuts. The previous method of negotiating item 
by item has been rendered useless by the Common Market; if the Adminis- 
tration is to secure freer entry for its exports to Europe it must be able to 
offer tariff cuts across-the-board. Mr Herter and Mr Clayton leave no 
doubt of their hope that such new bargaining powers would be used to 
merge America and Europe eventually into one trading area. President 
Kennedy, for his part, has not yet indicated the scope of the new powers 
he will seek from Congress. It is greatly to be hoped that he will not be 
deflected from the Herter-Clayton line by the growing clamour that the 
recent rise in imports has evoked from the protectionist lobbies. 

Plainly, the long-run strength of the dollar depends on America’s success 
in expanding its exports, and that success in turn depends on its securing 
access on equal terms to the mass European market. True, the pressures 
on the dollar may be relieved by shifting some of the burden of defending 
and developing the free world on to the shoulders of Western Europe; but 
in the last analysis the United States will be able to discharge its responsi- 
bilities in the world only if it is able to secure a substantial expansion of 
exports. In recent questionings of the dollar there has been much 
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loose talk about the “‘ uncompetitiveness ’’ of American export prices. In 
truth, such assertions are extremely difficult to substantiate. In the first 
half of this year, it deserves to be emphasized, America’s merchandise 
exports exceeded its imports by $6,000 millions at a seasonally-adjusted 
annual rate. Although exports have slipped back a little in recent months, 
they rose by close on 20 per cent in 1960. And in the field of industrial 
products, where the expansion of international trade is greatest, America’s 
exports are almost double its imports. This does not suggest any inherent 
uncompetitiveness: and indeed many close observers contend that America 
could dramatically increase its sales abroad if US business men really took 
their coats off in export markets. 

The secret of America’s export potential lies in its high rate of techno- 
logical innovation. The high-wage industries are often the most suc- 
cessful at exporting because the high wages reflect high productivity. 
Admittedly, there is a source of danger here in that if a great disparity 
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1961 

1957 1958 1959 1960 ist Qtr* 2nd Qtr* 
Merchandise exports 19,400 16,300 16,300 19,400 20,200 19,000 
Merchandise imports 13,300 13,000 15,300 14,700 13,600 13,600 
Trade surplus 6,100 3,300 1,000 4,700 6,600 5,400 
Military expenditures ~ 300 —1.000f ~3100 -3,000 -3,000 —-3,000 
Other services (net) . . ™ \ +2,300 +2,300 +2,800 +3,000 
Remittances and pensions .. — 700 —-— 700 —-— 800 —- 800 —- 800 —- 900 
Current balance +5,100 +1,600 - 600 +3,200 +5,600 +4,500 
Govt grants and loans —3,3008 -3,1008 -3,000 -3,400 -4,000 -—-—3,400 

Repayments of US Govt loans + 700 + 500 +1,100 + 600 + 500 +3,300] 
US private capital -3,200 -—2,800 -2,400 -3,900 -4,100 -3,200 

of which: 

Direct investment ; 2,100 1,100 1,400 1,700 2,000 1,400 
Long-term portfolio f 900 900 + 100 1,400 
Short-term } 1,100 61,405 100 1,300 «2,200 400 
Receipts of foreign capitalt n 700 200 800 1,000 
Unrecorded transactions +1,200 + 300 500 600 —- 100 —-1,200 

Overallsurplus ordeficit + 500 -3,500 -3,700 -3,900 -1,400 +1,000{ 














* Seasonally-adjusted annual rates. + Other than liquid funds. 
t Includes special Govt debt repayments of £650m ($2,600m at annual rate). 
§ These figures are on a slightly different basis from those of later years. 


were to emerge between manufacturing costs in the United States and in 
other countries, American business men might prefer to export their 
“know-how ”’ and establish their plants overseas. Such considerations have 
undoubtedly contributed to the strong flow of direct investment overseas 
in recent years. And the incentive to manufacture abroad is likely to be 
increased if the present upward pressure on American labour costs is not 
moderated. But it may be reassuring for the dollar that of 147 American 
companies operating at home and overseas, surveyed by McGraw-Hill, 
42 per cent found their total unit costs lower overseas than in the United 
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States and 44 per cent found them higher (though the survey did reveal a 
distinct cost advantage in producing in Britain and in the Common Market 
countries). 

The evidence for the proposition that America needs to cover its lia- 
bilities dollar for dollar in gold seems equally inconclusive. Certainly, 
there must be a point beyond which any further deterioration in the ratio of 
gold stock to quick liabilities would seriously impair confidence; but, as the 
experience of sterling attests, it is very difficult to say in practice where that 
point might be. It is a striking fact that despite the widespread uneasiness 
about the dollar in the past three years official and private holders alike have 
been willing to add so substantially to their dollar balances. Admittedly, 
the Administration would be ill-advised to rely on this willingness con- 
tinuing indefinitely. It has lately had some success in levering short-term 
interest rates higher, thus offering a more positive inducement to retain 
dollars, and (more remarkably) in convincing foreign opinion that the dollar 
is backed not only by the gold stock but by America’s drawing rights (nominally 
$6,000 millions) on the IMF.* But it would seem highly advisable to take 
immediate action to release the $12,000 millions of the gold stock that is 
at the moment still required as legal backing for Federal Reserve liabilities. 
The US Treasury may regret its dilatoriness in freeing that gold—as it 
may regret the present inability of the IMF to render effective assistance 

if the dollar does come under heavy pressure in the months ahead. 

Paradoxically perhaps, the dollar looks more vulnerable in the short- 
term than it does in the longer. If the United States can secure fairly 
free access to the European market and can shift some of its burdens of 
aid and defence on to Europe, there seems a reasonable chance that over 
a period of years it will be able to get its external payments into equilibrium. 
In the shorter run, however, it seems likely that the recent deterioration in 
the external balance will continue. And the resulting doubts about the 
dollar may be increased (irrationally) by the difficulties of the Adminis- 
tration next January in budgeting for fiscal balance in 1962-63. The first 
half of 1962 could, therefore, see a significant increase in the speculative 
pressures on the dollar. Advisedly, the US Treasury in the past year has 
improved its defences against such an attack—notably by resuscitating 
the exchange stabilization fund and placing at its disposal substantial 
resources in gold, D-marks and Swiss francs (including the proceeds of the 
recent borrowing). Moreover, it can certainly count on the co-operation 
of overseas central bankers—though the absence of a clear-cut plan in 
readiness at the IMF is greatly to be regretted. But the key link in the 
front-line defences for the dollar must remain the US Treasury’s willingness 
to feed gold to the bears. If the London gold price were to break loose, 
as it did in October, 1960, the weight of speculative pressure that would be 
unleashed against the dollar might prove overwhelming. This is the real 
danger point for the dollar. 


-_ —_—_—— 





* Surprisingly, however, little reference (if any) has been made to the rise in America’s 
short-term claims on foreigners—from $2,199 millions at end-1957 to $4,078 millions at 
end-August, 1961. Logically, these should surely be set against short-term liabilities. 
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Beyond the Pause 





SORRY change has come over the Government’s economic 
policy in the past fortnight: the inconsistencies for which it was 
previously being criticized have paled into insignificance beside the 
spectacle of confusion it now presents. The policy of the “ pay 
pause ”’ has failed at its first major test, arousing widespread fears that a 
new round of wage increases may prove unavoidable in the next few months. 
The resounding defeat this has inflicted on: the Government in its short- 
term measures not unnaturally made it the more anxious to be able to 
promise results from its projected follow-on measures—the new machinery 
for co-ordinated planning that was to be set in motion before the pause 
ended. Yet it now finds that its efforts to shore up the short-term policy 
have recoiled upon the longer-range one, by making it the more difficult 
to get the co-operation of the trade union leaders. ‘The risk of labour 
disputes and strikes this winter has if anything been heightened, but without 
any corresponding assurance that the outcome of such struggles, if indeed 
they do have to be faced, would uphold rather than weaken the policy of 
wage restraint that ought to follow after the pause. 

All this has inevitably conjured up fears of a new upward pressure on 
British costs, in the exceptionally unpropitious circumstances of Britain’s 
approach to the Common Market; and some City circles have not been 
slow to carry the pessimistic argument several stages further. The gentle- 
men of Zurich, if not also of Basle, they are suggesting, are surely bound 
to see in this a strong backing for their earlier hunch that Britain would 
follow the auspicious French example by devaluing its currency on the 
eve of entering the new competitive fray. Fortunately, the London pessi- 
mists have on this occasion been quicker off the mark than the Continental 
ones: sterling performed very creditably in the days following the first 
major blow to the pause. Whether it will continue to do so will depend 
on how far the Government can retrieve the lost ground by convincing 
world markets that it both can and will still hold the disinflationary line. 

It will also depend on how far overseas observers can be convinced that 
Britain will not resort to unilateral devaluation or exchange depreciation as 
a deliberate act of policy. This second point, though not directly linked 
with the muddle over the pause, needs to be interpolated here because 
some recent comment may have significantly increased the risk of mis- 
understanding: it has been suggested that the possibility of exchange depre- 
ciation by recourse to a floating rate is being increasingly discussed in 
London. In academic circles this sort of discussion is, of course, a Common- 
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place; but the fact that the arguments in principle for a floating rate may 
seem attractive to certain schools of thought has little relevance to the 
probabilities. Quite apart from the counter-arguments of principle, there 
is the decisive consideration that in practice Britain could never count on 
reaping a competitive advantage by this route: that would surely be denied 
to her by the resultant competitive depreciations of other currencies, leaving 
sterling as an international currency to suffer more than most from the 
shattering of the established order of exchange stability. An expedient 
that was open to the franc is not open to sterling. Hence the risk of sterling 
devaluation remains what it has always been—a risk not that a British 
Government may deliberately choose this course rather than an alternative 
one, but that Britain’s costs may rise so far relative to the costs of its com- 
petitors as to make devaluation inevitable. 

During most of this year the British authorities have seemed acutely 
aware of these home-truths, recognizing that the problems of restraint, of 
living within one’s income, that have to be solved to make sterling safe 
against devaluation would be neither solved nor avoided, alternatively, by 
devali ation: they have to be faced and solved in any case. But if this under- 
standing has been growing, it has been ill served by recent events. 

Just how far the Government was itself to blame for the shock to the 
pay pause will perhaps never be determinable. The damage was done by 
the nationalized electricity supply industry in granting wage increases and 
other concessions to 120,000 manual workers with effect from January 28, 
a full two months sooner than the earliest date regarded as necessary to 
sustain the Government’s policy. Since the Electricity Council had origin- 
ally offered these concessions with effect from April 1, but was forced back 
from that date during the bargaining, it is plain enough that the decisive 
consideration was anxiety to avert the threatened strike and the risk of 
interruption of power supplies, rather than any belief that this settlement 
represented the minimum necessary to prevent a drift of labour to private 
industry and could in any case be justified on that ground, given that the 
industry was paying its way. When the news broke late on November 16, 
public opinion was almost unanimous in assuming it spelt the end of the 
pause. Although some people were aware that the Government has no 
power to give statutory directions to a nationalized industry on the terms 
of a specific wage settlement, virtually everyone had taken it for granted 
that the principles of the pause would be upheld by these bodies. The 
Government inexplicably took several days to comprehend the extent of 
the damage; and then the Prime Minister himself rushed to the breach. 
The tartness of his rebuke to the Electricity Council not only made it clear 
that the date of the settlement was indeed regarded as inconsistent with 
public policy: it also disposed of the disquieting suspicion that the Govern- 
ment had really been using the Council as a shield to cover its own retreat. 

Mere protestations could not, however, dispose of the deeper-seated 
suspicions that the general attitude of the Government was weakening. 
It had apparently raised no objection to the generous terms, as distinct 
from the operative date, of the settlement. Judging from this and cther 
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indications, the Electricity Council might even have doubted whether, had 
it run the risk of a strike, it would in the end have been backed up by the 
Government. ‘There is admittedly no evidence that this was in fact its 
view; but on the very eve of the critical negotiations there had been a 
singularly ambiguous speech from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd had seemed concerned not only to emphasize the success 
of his short-term measures in buttressing sterling and restraining home 
demand but also to deny any suggestion that this restraint might drive the 
economy into a recession. On the question of fact, the denial was unques- 
tionably justified, but if firm restraint was still regarded as necessary it was 
poor tactics to stress how relatively painless the effects might be expected 
to be. Moreover, the Chancellor had put the most favourable interpre- 
tation on each of the economic indicators to which he drew attention, 
leading up to the remark that touched off a sharp but sadly misplaced rally 
in equity markets—that “there is likely, therefore, to be a favourable 
opportunity for us to be moving on from emergency or crisis steps, to the 
shaping and development of longer-term policies’. Even though he went 
on to reiterate that exports must be the “ growth-leader’’, the stock 
markets, if not the Electricity Council, could be forgiven for regarding 
this as looking towards the end of the pause. To make matters worse, two 
days later a trivial but much-publicized dispute, which had caused a strike 
of baggage-loaders at London airport, was ended on terms that gave the 
few score of workers first involved more than they had asked for—by a 
complicated formula that looked like (but probably was not) a mere face- 
saver for the government department concerned. 

As the doubts mounted up about the Government’s firmness on the 
labour front, so, inevitably, its other policies came under scrutiny—reviving, 
in particular, the questionings about interest-rate policy that had -been 
widespread in the previous month. A second reduction in Bank rate, 
from 63 to 6 per cent, had been conceded on November 2, in the wake 
of a sharply falling bill rate. At the time this had been more generally 
accepted than had the first reduction four weeks previously, as a probably 
unavoidable response to the pressure of inflowing foreign funds, rather 
than as any indication of an easing of domestic policy. The first reduction 
had indeed intensified the inflow, largely, it seemed, because of the con- 
viction that the “‘ other half ’’ would be bound to follow soon; and when 
this move was made there seemed a better chance both that it would help 
to slow down the rate of inflow and that bill rates would not fall away unduly. 
So it has proved; in recent weeks the operations of the Exchange Account 
have apparently not been impairing the grip on bank liquidity to anything like 
the extent that they did in October. But this technical success of the Bank 
rate reduction has not saved the authorities from the charge that it did 
much damage psychologically. 

Whether or not the Government had in fact been inclining towards 
some easing of policy, it dare not let any such impression get abroad now. The 
shock to the pay pause has to be treated like that other little “local difficulty ” 
of 1958, when the toughness of the Government’s disinflationary intentions 
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was called in question by the resignation of Mr Thorneycroft. It has 
equally to be countered by a demonstration of sustained toughness. The 
Prime Minister has reaffirmed the principles of the pause and has declined 
to say when he may be prepared to end it, but has not so far given any 
earnest of his firmness. City gossip suggested at one point that, in default 
of a new rise in Bank rate, the best gesture might be a further call on the 
banks for special deposits—overlooking the fact that bank liquidity, though 
comfortable now, could be subjected to an abnormally severe strain in the 
tax-gathering season. But, special gesture or no, the first real test of 
policy will come only when the next major wage claim in the public sector 
reaches its climax. It seems likely that this will happen first on the rail- 
ways, where the Government has the ultimate sanction of refusing finance 
to meet an enlarged deficit (as in coal, but not, of course, in electricity). 

It would be a great mistake to suppose, however, that the arbitrary 
restraint of wages (or, for that matter, of dividends) is any substitute for a 
rational economy policy. What is needed is more, not less, flexibility in 
the labour market and in wage-determination. An imposed “pause”’, with 
all its violations of economic sense and its unfairness, may be justified as 
an emergency expedient for a brief spell only, while normal disinflationary 
action is taking effect; but it cannot take the place of such action, and 
cannot for long reinforce it if it is insufficient. A pause works, if it works 
at all, by precept and persuasion; but it is now all too clear that persuasion 
cannot be counted upon very far. If the Electricity Council exercises its 
right to differ from the Government, why should not private industry ? 
The Prime Minister’s appeal may indeed give added bargaining power to 
employers faced with wage claims; but the only sure way of stiffening their 
resistance to undue demands is to put their profits under strain and to 
convince them that a rise in costs will not be underwritten by a continued 
inflation. Indeed, if those conditions are present and are understood, so 
that a contraction of employment is seen to be the price to be paid for 
excessive wage increases, the demands themselves are unlikely to be pressed 
so far. It is important to remember that these will still be the realities 
behind wage bargaining even if the projected planning machinery succeeds 
in providing new devices for persuasion. 

The latest economic indicators, including a steepening downturn in 
production in September, suggest fortunately that the disinflationary strain on 
profits has further to go; and Mr Selwyn Lloyd, who formerly was empha- 
sizing the expansionary forces that will still be at work next year, is now 
admitting that the pressure of demand against resources should be slackening 
further—though ‘“‘ not more . . . than necessary to create the conditions 
for a really substantial growth of exports’’. Whether indeed it will create 
not only the physical capacity for that growth but also the due restraint 
of costs remains to be seen. But if that restraint does not seem likely to 
be exerted by present policies, which in effect increase the degree of com- 
petition within the home market, the Government should urgently reinforce 
it by letting in more competition from overseas—by tariff cuts, if necessary 
unilateral ones, in advance of the entry into the Common Market. 
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Europe and the 
Poorer World 


By M. H. FISHER 


AST month, the Government introduced a bill in the House of 
Commons that would give the authorities power to control immi- 
gration from Commonwealth countries to Britain. A few days 
later, senior officials from Britain and the Six met in Brussels to 

start the detailed negotiations on Britain’s application to join the European 
Economic Community. First topic of discussion was the common external 
tariff of an enlarged Common Market, inevitably raising a whole host of 
Commonwealth trading problems. In short, the free entry both of Com- 
monwealth citizens and of Commonwealth goods into the United Kingdom 
is now in question. ‘This ironic conjuncture throws into sharp relief the 
fundamental issues that confront the industrialized nations in their relations 
with the poorer countries of the world. 

While these portentous moves were afoot in London and Brussels ministers 
of the 20 member countries of the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development meeting in Paris set as a collective target the attain- 
ment of a 50 per cent increase in the real national product of the “* Atlantic 
Community ” in ten years. A number of ministers made reservations, but 
on one point at least everyone was agreed: as the communique pointed out, 
faster growth in the highly industrialized countries would enable them to 
make a bigger contribution to the development of the poorer nations in 
the world by way of increased economic and technical assistance and a 
widening of export markets. 

Many in the Six have for long maintained that the formation of the 
EEC was bound to act as a catalyst, accelerating changes whose effects 
would be felt not merely throughout Europe but in the world at large. 
Recent events bear out this view. The prospect of Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market is leading America to make a basic reappraisal of its 
economic relations with Europe. Even more important, it is forcing 
Europe to re-examine its relationship with the developing countries in 
Asia and Africa. 

The EEC was faced in any case with the task of re-negotiating the pro- 
visions of the Rome Treaty on the associated overseas territories as prac- 
tically all of these territories have become independent since the Treaty 
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was signed. In the political sphere no great difficulties should arise. The 
Six appreciate that the AOT' status written into the Rome Treaty will 
have to be adapted to satisfy the prickly sensibilities of the newly inde- 
pendent nations. ‘The EEC Commission has therefore elaborated a set of 
proposals by which the former colonial territories will in effect become 
associate members of the Common Market under the sort of terms en- 
visaged in Article 238 of the Treaty. On the economic side, however, there 
are no easy solutions in sight. France in particular is determined that her 
former colonial territories should enjoy preferential access to the markets 
of all the Six. The territories themselves want to see the continuation of 
tariff preferences and special marketing arrangements, without which many 
of their producers of raw materials, tropical foodstuffs and beverages would 
not be able to compete in Europe. And at a recent meeting between 
representatives of the EEC and the associated territories, the latter demanded 
that they should be accorded better terms than any Commonwealth coun- 
tries or British colonial territories that might become associate members. 
Germany and the Netherlands, on the other hand, would like to see the 
gradual elimination of the preferential system that was written into the 
Rome Treaty at French insistence. In this they are at one with the United 
States, which wants to see preferences abolished in the interests of Latin 
America. The Commission itself at present seems to hover mid-way 
between the two extremes, suggesting that the Common Market tariff on 
cocoa, coffee, and bananas be reduced by 50 per cent. 


Safeguarding the Commonwealth 


For Britain this whole problem is a particularly tricky one. At Accra 
in September the great majority of Commonwealth finance ministers made 
it clear that they had the strongest objection to accepting associate status 
——even assuming that the Six were prepared to grant it. In part the fierce- 
ness of their opposition was due to the presentation of the question by the 
British delegates, who tactlessly talked of AOT status—precisely the out- 
worn concept that the Six are trying to get away from. Some Common- 
wealth countries now seem to be having second thoughts, however, and a 
few countries—such as the West Indies—would be only too happy to accept 
some solution of the type that the Six are in process of working out. 

In broad terms, therefore, in the interests of those Commonwealth coun- 
tries that are prepared to accept association, Britain should be working for 
the establishment of a uniform preferential system governing the access of 
all future associate members of the EEC to European markets. But some 
Commonwealth countries, India and Ghana for example, are not prepared 
to tie themselves institutionally to what they regard as a Western bloc 
because by doing so they would lose their neutral(ist) status. If their 
trade is to be safeguarded, the EEC tariffs on their staple exports—tea, 
coffee, cocoa, etc—must be abolished. It is thus impossible for Britain to 
fight for equal terms for all since some countries willing to be formally 
associated with the Community would regard the abolition of tariffs as a 
threat to vital trading privileges. 
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Any agreement negotiated at this stage is bound to be a compromise; 
but there are certain long-term aims that any settlement should at the very 
least not jeopardize, and if possible should further. First, as many Asian 
and African countries as possible should be brought into economic asso- 
ciation with Europe while safeguarding their political freedom of action. 
Secondly, the gradual elimination of the Commonwealth and EEC prefer- 
ential systems must be accepted as an objective, not only in the interests 
of competing Latin American producers but also because these systems 
—by encouraging production that is viable only if protected—are bound 
to retard sound and balanced economic growth in the developing coun- 
tries. Thirdly, and this is of particular relevance to Africa, the settie- 
ment should contribute towards the bridging of the political gulf between 
French- and English-speaking territories. This is essential not only in 
order to give Africa greater political stability but also so as to make possible 
development planning on a regional basis, as opposed to a purely national 
basis. Finally, satisfactory arrangements must be made for those Asian 
countries that are exporters of low-cost manufactures; in the long run this 
may be the most important aim of all.* 

If preferences (and any existing special commodity stabilization eiuuen 
and commodity-marketing schemes tying one or a group of countries to a 
particular European nation) are to be eliminated, a reasonable transitional 
period must be allowed so that producers can adapt themselves to life 
without protection. Where necessary, financial aid should be provided to 
make it possible for production to be switched from one commodity to 
another. At the same time the industrialized countries should do all they 
can to expand the market for tropical products by abolishing excise duties 
or other internal taxes levied at present. Western finance ministers should 
nowadays be capable of raising sufficient revenue without having to tax 
commodities that provide some of the poorest nations with much needed 
foreign exchange earnings. 


Stabilizing Exchange Earnings 


There are, of course, a few countries for which some form of special 
marketing schemes will have to be retained. Somalia, for instance, cannot 
produce bananas except on uncompetitive terms; but since any other form 
of agricultural production would be even more uneconomic, the banana- 
grower in Somalia will have to be subsidized in the future. In general 
(and with the very minimum of exceptions) primary producers should, 
however, be left to compete freely in free markets. But it seems essential 
that some method should be devised to cushion the export earnings of 
countries selling primary products from the effects of a fall in prices. For 
some underdeveloped countries the increased inflow of aid in recent years 
has been more than offset by the effects on export revenue of the adverse 
turn in their terms of trade. The need for international action in this 
field has recently been stressed by the US Administration. Discussion of 





*On the need for according easy access for cheap manufactures see ‘‘ Not by Aid 
Alone ”’, The Banker, June, 1960. 
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stabilization schemes, however, is all too often confused by a lack of clarity 
about objectives. Is the aim to help the individual producer, or to help 
the country whose balance of payments suffers damage as a result of a low 
price for one of its main exports? I would suggest that the first task 1s 
one to be tackled nationally and that only the second should be an inter- 
national responsibility. 

The best way of assisting countries dependent on one product or a 
narrow range of products must surely be by helping them tackle their 
balance of payments problem at its roots, not by seeking to keep the price 
of the particular product or products artificially high—a particularly dan- 
gerous course in an age when technical ingenuity can quickly provide a whole 
range of substitute materials. 


Three Problems for Aid 


If this broad argument is accepted there are three specific problems 
that will have to be resolved in the years ahead. First, substantial 
funds (and much technical aid) will need to be provided to help hitherto 
protected producers switch to some other line of production. Since the 
‘“uneconomic”’ producers are to be found mainly in Commonwealth 
countries and in territories associated with the Six, the most logical way of 
providing the necessary aid is through an enlarged European Development 
Fund to which Britain and other new members of the Common Market 
would also contribute. 

Secondly, to provide interim assistance to primary producing countries 
when commodity prices move against them a special fund should be estab- 
lished by the industrialized countries—acting, most suitably, through 
OECD. The assistance required by any country might be calculated 
according to a formula based on the movement of its terms of trade and 
would be financed by contributions assessed on the import savings that a 
developed country obtains from the fall in the prices of the commodities in 
question. ‘The advantage of this method would be that the total foreign 
exchange receipts, other than long-term aid, of the developing countries 
would be stabilized to a much greater extent than hitherto, making it easier 
for them to plan their development expenditure. In particular, such 
countries would no longer face the problem of how to finance their imports 
of needed raw materials for their new industries, often built with foreign 
aid. In the past some developing countries, India especially, have found 
that they can get aid to start new projects but not to finance the imports 
necessary to keep existing plants working at optimum rates. 

Thirdly, the American thesis that much more planning is needed both 
in the donor and in the receiving countries must somehow be translated 
into appropriate machinery. At the OECD meeting last month it was 
agreed that as from next year the Development Assistance Committee of 
the Organization—on which all the main capital exporting countries of the 
free world are represented—should conduct an annual review of members’ 
current aid commitments and their promises of future aid. At present 
some of the industrialized countries are feeling their way towards planning 
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future aid. Some of the receiving countries are, in turn, planning their 
development and, like India and Pakistan, presenting the donors with 
reasonably firm estimates of their foreign exchange requirements for some 
years ahead. If a rational Western aid effort is to be made in the years 
ahead such practices will have to be adopted more widely. One important 
element in the aid flow from the West, however, cannot be planned: the 
movement of private capital. As Mr Harold Holt, the Australian Treasurer, 
pointed out in a striking phrase at Accra: “‘ Private capital will go where 
it feels welcome and will stay where it feels secure’’. It is up to the 
developing countries themselves to create a climate that private investors 
find attractive. Realistic investment programmes, which by virtue of their 
realism enjoy firm promises of support from the governments of indus- 
trialized nations, are one important way of doing that. 

Two objections are usually raised to any assertion that planning, whether 
for development or for more rapid economic growth in the industrialized 
world, may provide many of the answers to,the problems facing us to-day. 
The first is that until some method can be found to prevent the disruptive 
effects of a balance of payments crisis in a major industrialized country 
international planning remains impracticable. ‘This surely is an argument 
not against planning but in favour of strengthening economic co-operation 
among developed countries. ‘The second objection is that the developing 
countries would regard any examination and evaluation of their develop- 
ment plans as unwarranted interference. Any such reaction would plainly 
be irrational: while aid should not be tied to political conditions, it should 
certainly be granted only if there is a real prospect that efficient use will 
be made of it. 

The West in recent years has become increasingly aware that the problems 
posed by the relationship between the richer and the poorer nations are the 
most fundamental that face it. The far-reaching changes that the creation 
of a united Europe would bring about afford the opportunity to re-assess 
present policies; they also impose the obligation to do so. The yardsticks 
against which any new proposal should be measured are simple ones: Will 
it contribute to freer trade in raw materials and low-cost manufactures ? 
Will it make for a more rational use of the funds available for aiding the 
developing countries ? 
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Decimal Currency 
for Britain? 


By C. GORDON TETHER 


OQ judge from the picture Shakespeare draws of the typical 

inhabitant of these islands in or around the year 1600, the average 

Briton was even then beginning to cherish a sense of superiority 

over the average foreigner—a comforting belief duly consolidated, 
by Victorian times, by contemplating the splendour of Britain’s many-sided 
achievements in the century or so after the onset of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. A superiority complex joined with insularity in developing a 
dislike of importing foreign ideas, however worthy; which perhaps goes 
far to explain why, as some 150 countries embracing all but a small propor- 
tion of the world’s population set about reorganizing their currency systems 
on a decimal basis, the British not only rigidly adhered to their time- 
honoured duodecimal system but were often inclined to regard those who 
argued that they should come into line with the rest as being cranks.* 
Correspondingly, if the challenge from the exponents of decimalization has 
now grown so powerful that the supporters of the {sd system are being 
called upon to defend their beliefs as never before, can it not be assumed 
that this is because there is a new spirit abroad in Britain ? 

The irrefutable evidence that the country has not had the same success 
—to put it mildly—as its Continental contemporaries in building an orderly 
and prosperous economy out of the ruins of the war years has gone a long 
way towards convincing the British that they can not only live and learn 
like others, but that they may even have to be ready to learn if they are 
to live. And, in the more limited context of currency reform, the recent 
‘‘ defection ” in principle and in some cases in practice to the decimalized 
currency system of the original English-speaking White Dominions has 
played its part in persuading them that this foreign idea in particular ought 
to be taken seriously. 

Quite suddenly, it has become just as fashionable to press for the adoption 
of a decimal coinage system in Britain as it was unfashionable to do so 
during the greater part of the 107 years that have elapsed since Mr Glad- 





* Apart from a few minor states in the Middle East and Eire there are no countries of size 
outside the British Commonwealth with non-decimal currencies. Within the Commonwealth, 
Britain, Nigeria and Ghana are the only substantial countries that have not either decimalized 
their currencies or committed themselves to do so. 
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stone admitted to the earlier reformers that decimalization would be a 
good thing in itself but ought not to be put into effect until public opinion 
had shown itself favourably disposed. Exponents of the existing system 
have thus found themselves forced to make out a case for retaining the 
status quo for fear of losing the argument by default. Mr John Huns- 
worth’s article in the August issue of The Banker, ‘‘ Case Not Proven ’’, 
can be counted one of the more worthy of the attempts to fight for what 
I am hoping the Government will soon be demonstrating to be a lost cause. 
Before the end of this year, as the Chancellor again promised last month 
while tantalizingly concealing his attitude, the Government is due to 
announce the outcome of its prolonged investigation into reform of the 
currency system. This investigation, it should be noted, is concerned with 
the coinage generally, but the authorities have admitted that it cannot be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion until full consideration has been given to 
such a highly relevant issue as decimalization. 

If Mr Hunsworth’s article had to peter out in a rather feeble plea to the 
Government to do nothing until it had held yet another full-scale public 
enquiry into the matter, this can be set down not to the quality of the 
advocacy but to the poverty of the material in the brief. For the truth is 
that, though the relative weight of the arguments for and against deci- 
malization of the currency does, as Mr Hunsworth pointed out, tend to alter 
according to the method proposed to achieve it, it is now possible to goa long 
way towards demonstrating that the balance of advantage lies with making 
the change rather than in plumping for another prolonged abstention from 
the world vogue. Asso many of the factors involved are of such a character 
that it is impossible to establish their precise importance in terms of a 
common denominator, it still is true, admittedly, that decimalization would 
have to be embraced in the last resort to some extent as an act of faith. 
But it is also true that it should now be possible to take this step feeling 
sure that we are doing the right thing. 


**Tsolation’’ Argument Not Decisive 


The sudden waxing of interest in the subject in the country of late has 
undoubtedly been mainly due to the realization that Britain might within 
a few years find herself the only country of substance with a non-decimalized 
currency. Yet it can be conceded that the prospect of such isolation does 
not itself automatically constitute a decisive argument for making the 
change. The British monetary system is far from being grossly inefficient 
even on its present duodecimal basis, while adherence to a system that is 
fundamentally different from that operated by most other countries need 
not be a serious technical impediment to the smooth conduct of foreign 
trade or international banking business so long as Britain is not actually 
planning to share a common currency with other States. And the intro- 
duction of a single unit for Britain and Continental countries can be regarded 
as still being a very long way off even if Britain is soon going to enter the 
Common Market. For such a step can be taken only when economic and 
financial integration is virtually complete in all other respects. 
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A foreign exchange operation intervenes in the great bulk of the overseas 
business that British commercial and financial concerns are engaged upon, 
so that conversion of {sd values to the decimalized figures with which the 
foreigner is familiar usually takes place as a matter of course. Where 
business is being arranged in sterling, it is perfectly simple for the British 
business man to convert {sd items to a decimal basis where this will be 
helpful—though it would seem that some British traders are still too lazy, 
too incompetent or perhaps too insular to provide this modest facility in 
their catalogues or in other material. Again, it hardly seems likely that 
the peculiar difficulties of the British currency system ever prevent foreigners 
coming to these shores to add to our tourist invisible earnings. It is perhaps 
possible that its intricacies do sometimes deter them from spending money 
as freely as they might do otherwise after they get here. But the depriva- 
tion of foreign exchange earnings on this account is probably insignificant. 

The argument that Britain should decimalize because it cannot afford not 
to, when everybody else has done so or soon will, is not, then, so impressive as 
has been widely supposed: but it may be a good deal stronger than Mr 
Hunsworth was prepared to admit. It is, after all, surely extremely 
desirable, at a time when Britain should be bending might and 
main to see that nothing stands in the way of enlarging its visible and 
invisible export earnings, that we should avoid fostering the impression 
that the country is in any sense a museum—an impression that has already 
gained something of a hold abroad. It is not difficult to see that clinging 
to a currency system that almost everybody else has—rightly or wrongly— 
thrown overboard as being out-moded is one of the surest ways of doing 
just that. A reputation for quaintness can be a great national asset for 
small countries with little else to offer the world than facilities for tourism. 
It cannot be regarded in the same light in a country such as Britain which 
has to rely on other ways—ways to which up-to-dateness is extremely 
relevant—for securing a satisfactory income. 

In other words, if the external argument for decimalizing the currency 
is not a decisive one, it is certainly not lacking in punch. Yet it is, as it 
happens, for the benefits it would confer in a more general sense that 
decimalization is so much to be commended. In his examination, Mr 
Hunsworth acknowledged that the change would be helpful in some direc- 
tions but went on to argue that the gains would not necessarily be large 
enough to compensate the country for the expense and bother involved 
in the change-over. It seems to me that he came to this conclusion only 
because he played down the advantages and over-stated the disadvantages. 
I hope to show that a more careful appraisal of the two sides of the picture 
will achieve an entirely different result. 

Decimalization would affect the country’s economic life—purely external 
considerations apart—in three main ways. Let us take a careful look at 
each of them. There is, to begin with, the savings that would accrue, 
once the friction generated by the change-over had been overcome, to the 
business community in its book-keeping. Mr Hunsworth had little to say 
about this, preferring to concentrate instead upon the stresses that might 
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be generated while transitional problems were being disposed of. Yet the 
information that has been collected by such enquiries as have been held 
into this aspect of the matter at home and abroad—information that is 
admittedly somewhat patchy but adequate enough in total to give a fairly 
good impression of what might be expected—suggests that two sizeable 
economies could be counted upon. 


Economies in Accounting 


One is in respect of expenditure in office machinery. This arises not 
only because once the currency system is decimalized it ceases to be 
necessary to have separate machines to cope with monetary work on the 
one hand and ordinary arithmetical calculations on the other. It is also 
the case that, because the world market for {sd machines is relatively a 
very much smaller one than that for decimal versions, the cost of machinery 
using the decimal system tends to be lower than that for the types used in 
Britain. ‘Thus one of the first fruits of the decimalization South Africa 
embarked upon early this year has been a much more intensive compe- 
tition from overseas manufacturers for the local office machinery market, 
with the result that, according to a recent report in The Times, it is some- 
times found that a decimal machine can be obtained for little more than 
half the cost of a comparable {sd one. 

The second big saving concerns office staff. While there is no doubt 
that operating a decimalized system of book-keeping almost invariably 
involves less trouble than operating a {sd one, the extent to which the 
number of those engaged in such activity can be reduced after a change- 
over to a decimal system will naturally vary materially from firm to firm— 
as will the economies so achieved. But the official investigation into the 
possibility of decimalizing the Australian currency came to the conclusion 
that it would not be an exaggeration to put economies in the use of labour 
at some {A6 millions per annum. This is not a mammoth figure. But, 
even after making full allowance for the additional expenditure that might 
be incurred in making the change-over, such savings are surely not to be 
lightly dismissed; and when translated to a British context, they would 
come out at a very much higher figure. 

Then there is the educational aspect. Mr Hunsworth mentioned the 
estimate given in a British enquiry into decimalization in this country that 
a saving of all teaching time of the order of 1 to 2 per cent could be expected 
if children no longer had to master the intricacies of the British {sd system. 
He then went on to argue that this was not necessarily worth going for 
unless it was first made apparent that the time so saved would be usefully 
employed, and that in any case there might be disadvantages in sparing the 
British child his {sd ordeals because they tended to sharpen his wits 
generally and made him in particular better able to cope with mental 
arithmetic than foreign children. It is fair to point out that some overseas 
investigations have put the saving in education time that would result 
from a switch to the decimal currency system at a somewhat more generous 
level than 1 to 2 per cent. But even a saving of this modest order would 
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surely be worth having, especially as the greater ease with which the less 
statistically-minded children could then tackle their arithmetic lessons could 
give them a happier attitude towards their schooling as a whole. 

It cannot be seriously contended that the average school-leaver is such 
a finished product, educationally speaking, that there is no useful purpose 
to which the time saved could be put. And what firm evidence is there 
that British children are better equipped for tackling financial problems in 
general and mental arithmetic in particular for having to grapple with a 
decimal as well as a duodecimal system at school ? What does seem to be 
apparent is that many Britons are incapable, a few years out from school, 
of tackling anything but the most simple of financial calculations, whereas 
if they were never called upon to employ anything more than their ordinary 
arithmetical knowledge they might often be able to get by. 

Thirdly, there is the effect on the day-to-day life of the general public. 
Mr Hunsworth’s main point here was that the authorities would not be 
justified in switching over to a decimal system unless both the ordinary 
man and the ordinary woman had been intensively sounded and shown 
themselves to be in favour of the change. In practice, if decimalization 
had to wait upon the fulfilment of this condition, it would never take place 
anywhere, however evident it might be to the initiated that it was in the 
general interests of the public. There is an inevitable tendency to regard 
the devil one knows as preferable to the devil one does not; and any attempt 
to get the mass of the people to pronounce on a system that they would 
have difficulty in visualizing in advance would be unrewarding. 

In this, as in so many other matters, the Government has to be ready 
to take such action as it considers would be in the best interests of the 
community as a whole—including the general public. There is no reason 
to suppose that, once the public had become conversant with a decimalized 
currency system, it would feel that the authorities had done the wrong thing 
so far as it was concerned. During a discussion on decimalization in the 
House of Lords last year, Lord Ferrier said how amazed he had been to 
discover while on a visit to India “ the facility with which the people there 
had dropped into the use of decimals’”’. And all reports on the popular 
reaction to decimalization in South Africa agree that the public, including 
the relatively uneducated African population, has found no more difficulty 
in operating the new system than the {sd system which it replaced. It is, 
indeed, fairly safe to assume that eventually the British public would find 
a decimalized currency system a much greater convenience than the present 
one. For it is not difficult to see that calculations of the kind the general 
public are regularly called upon to make could be completed more speedily, 
and generally with a greater degree of accuracy, than with the use of the 
more complicated duodecimal system. 

In sum, there are good grounds for believing that decimalization, besides 
being helpful externally, would achieve some significant permanent eco- 
nomies in the business community’s office expenditures, would have some 
valuable educational advantages and—once the bother of making the change 
had been overcome—would make life at least a little easier for the public 
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as a whole. There remains the question whether the cost of making the 
change-over and the nuisance it would entail would be so formidable as 
to make it still not worth while. 


Costs of Change-over 


First as to cost. Most estimates put the expenditure involved in the 
conversion of office and other machinery (such as telephone coin boxes 
and stamp machines) as between £100 millions and £140 millions. And 
whilst there is naturally no means of testing the reliability of such estimates 
in advance, it is relevant to note that in South Africa the cost of the change- 
over has apparently proved less than was expected. In addition, provision 
will clearly have to be made for producing new coinage. But since the 
country’s coinage will almost certainly have to be extensively overhauled 
in any case—as the Mint has recently acknowledged, it is far too cumber- 
some for modern times—this is an outlay that it would not be appropriate 
to charge to decimalization. 

No doubt the cost of the change-over would be increased by losses 
caused by interference with business life while the operation was going 
through. But there is not the slightest reason for supposing that this 
would be on a scale to justify Mr Hunsworth’s wild prediction that the 
total cost might range upwards to many times the £100 millions estimated 
in one quarter for the direct costs. Even if we put the total figure as high 
as £160 millions and assume that this would be amortized over the rela- 
tively short period of 20 years—by contrast with the infinite period in 
which the benefits would be enjoyed—this still seems to be an extremely 
small price to pay for what we should be getting in return. For an annual 
additional charge to the budget of £8 millions, not counting interest, looks 
very modest when it is remembered that by a single act of monetary policy, 
such as an increase in Bank rate, the Government may raise the annual 
cost of servicing its National Debt by a multiple of that amount. 

As to the bother, here again Mr Hunsworth presents us with a harrowing 
picture of the upheaval he thinks we would have to endure while the 
change was being made. Yet according to the recent 7zmes report to 
which reference has already been made, the South African authorities 
carried through their decimalization operation ‘‘ without a hitch ”’, although 
they were having to deal with a population that, taken as a whole, is 
financially much less sophisticated than our own. And this summing up 
is substantially confirmed in an article in the Institute of Bankers’ Journal by 
Mr John Tonkyn, the Institute’s examiner in banking practice until he 
retired to take up residence in Pretoria a few years ago. 

It is true that South Africa’s decimalization was carried out on the basis 
of the 10s—cent system. And this, it is almost everywhere agreed, is far 
and away the simplest way of decimalizing a {sd currency, since it retains 
all existing notes and coin except that the division of the shilling is altered 
from 12 pennies to 10. It is sometimes argued that in Britain’s case it 
would not be practicable to follow this course because of the need to avoid 
doing anything likely to impair the international standing of the pound 
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sterling. Clearly there is a point here that cannot be lightly dismissed. 
At the same time, its importance can be—and often is—greatly exaggerated. 
It is in my view sheer nonsense to suppose that a change in the value of 
the basic British unit that had been arranged purely to accommodate 
decimalization could seriously impair the currency’s standing in world 
markets. Quite apart from the fact that the pound has not exactly enjoyed 
a high reputation in the world in recent years, its future standing will clearly 
continue to depend very largely on whether Britain is pursuing policies 
that convince the rest of the world that the purchasing power of their 
London funds will not be eroded. 

In short, world opinion could be expected to take a change from a pound 
sterling to a ten-shillings sterling in its stride, as it has done similar changes 
in other currencies. Moreover, even with a 10s unit Britain would still 
have one of the “ heaviest’ currency units in the world. I make this 
point because Mr Hunsworth seemingly attaches importance to relative 
heaviness; but my own view is that, while it is obviously desirable not to 
have a unit of trivial value, it does not otherwise matter whether a currency 
is light or heavy. ‘That is surely fully demonstrated by the fact that the 
world’s two strongest currencies—the D-mark and the Swiss franc—are 
worth only about a fifth of 10s. There is also the point not to be lightly 
disregarded that decimalization on a 10s—cent basis would have the advan- 
tage of facilitating a concerted move by all the remaining {sd countries, 
since almost all of them favour that method if a change is to be made. 

If it is decided nevertheless that the pound can be decimalized only 
on the condition that it is itself retained as the standard unit, which would 
mean using either the {-cent or {—mils systems with their greater dis- 
advantages, the change-over could certainly be more bothersome and 
perhaps a little more costly. Even so, I do not think that there is any 
serious doubt about its being worth while. And, indeed, this is the con- 
clusion that has been reached by almost every recent enquiry into the 
subject in this country and abroad. It can hardly be without significance 
that after what we can assume was an intensive search for outside support 
for his case, Mr Hunsworth could present us only with a statement by a 
committee appointed by the Irish Government that decimalization of 
currency should not be hurried, with a statement from the South Eastern 
Regional Board for Industry that it could not make up its mind without 
looking at the matter more closely, and with an appeal from a leading 
mathematician for the retention of the duodecimal system on the largely’ 
irrelevant grounds that it suits mathematical specialists better. 

Mr Hunsworth’s final contention was that the relative weight of the 
pros and cons of decimalization has not changed so much since earlier 
official enquiries were conducted that it would be wrong to depart from 
their “ no-change is desirable’ standpoint without another such sifting 
of the evidence. I would submit that what has happened in recent decades: 
has fully demonstrated that the earlier enquiries were wrong in reaching 
the conclusion they did. But even if this can be disputed, I believe it is 
now so easy to show that the balance of advantage lies with decimalization 
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that we do not need another time-wasting investigation to bring this to 
light—though we may, of course, need an enquiry into the question of 
how decimalization can best be carried out. 

It cannot in my view be any longer seriously doubted that the writing 
that has been so long on the wall has got to be heeded in the fairly near 
future. And since it has got to be heeded, the sooner the process is set 
in motion the better. For with office automation proceeding apace and 
the popularity of the vending machine growing equally fast, the change- 
over will cost a great deal more if there is any further major delay. It is 
idle to argue that we cannot afford to commit ourselves to this expense at 
the present time because the economy is held to be over-extended. The 
truth is that, as an economy that will have to engage in some extensive 
stream-lining if it is to cease to be constantly over-extended, we cannot 
afford not to undertake reforms of this kind. 





An Artist’s Sketchbook: No. 92 


BRITISH BANKS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


National Provincial Bank, 
Bishopsgate 


HE head office of the National Provincial Bank—No. 15 Bishopsgate 

—is a piéce de résistance of nineteenth century banking architecture. 

The facade, with its tall Corinthian columns, is imposing and monu- 
mental; but it is the lavish display of sculpture that is so remarkable, the 
eye being regaled by nymphs, stern bearded men and noble savages. ‘The 
main portion of the frontage was erected in 1866 and an extension made 
in 1878, in both cases in accordance with plans prepared by John Gibson, 
the architect. There are four groups over the coupled columns and single 
figures over the single columns. Commencing from the farthest point at 
the rounded (Threadneedle Street) end of the building, is MANCHESTER, 
represented by a female figure, and having as “ supporters’’, seated, a 
negro with raw cotton and a workman with a bale of goods; next, ENG- 
LAND, represented by St. George, and supported by Britannia holding a 
wreath and shield and by a female figure symbolizing Navigation; next, 
St. David of Wales, with harper and miner; next BIRMINGHAM, repre- 
sented by a female figure with hammer and anvil; next, a figure with a 
tazza, emblematic of NEWCASTLE and the Potteries; then DOVER with 
a mortar and shot, followed by single figures representing shipbuilding 
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Specially drawn for The Banker 
by Geoffrey S. Fletcher 


and mining; lastly, a group representing LONDON, consisting of a female 
figure, with a mural crown and a key, supported by Old Father Thames 
and by a second female figure with the fruits of the earth representing 
Abundance. The eight panels, again reading from the rounded end, are filled 
with subjects representing the Arts, Commerce, Science, Manufactures, 
Agriculture and Navigation, Shipbuilding and Mining. 
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Israel’s Five Fat Years 


By YOHANAN RAMATI 


JERUSALEM, mid-November 


IVE years have now passed since the Suez campaign, the effect of 

which in the economic sphere has been to reduce the immediate 

burden of Israel’s security expenditure. This decline in spending 

on arms has been accompanied by a number of factors strengthening 
the Israel economy, of which the most important have been the maturing 
of past domestic investment, the rising level of know-how and efficiency 
by management and labour and the growing stream of German reparation 
and personal restitution payments. These years have seen an unprece- 
dented increase in the standard of living of the Israelis—but, largely for 
this reason, they have also seen the emergence of some serious strains in 
Israel’s external balance. 

Undoubtedly, the basis of Israel’s prosperity lies in the high rate of 
domestic investment. Gross investment (at constant prices) increased by 
21 per cent, to $491 millions,* between 1956 and 1957. At 1958 prices 
it totalled some $498 millions in 1958, $547 millions in 1959, and $567 
millions in 1960. Net investment increased somewhat more slowly, total- 
ling $375 millions in 1960 at 1958 prices. Not all this investment, of 
course, was “ productive ’’: roughly 30 per cent of total gross investment 
during the four years was in housing and another 15 per cent in ‘‘ commerce 
and services”’. The proportion of “ productive’”’ to ‘“ non-productive ” 
investment has thus been around 55 : 45; it seems likely that the balance 
has moved nearer to 50 : 50 this year as expenditure on new housing has 
risen. Even allowing for the need to provide for the higher stream of 
immigrants arriving this year it seems doubtful if the high proportion of 
the country’s investment devoted to housing can be justified. 

Industry accounted for about a fifth of total investment in 1959 and 
1960, though rather less in 1957 and 1958. The Government has been 
particularly anxious to encourage development in this sector since it is felt 
that it provides the most promising means of improving the balance of 
payments and of absorbing future immigrants. Its efforts have met with 
considerable success: industrial output increased by more than 30 per 
cent between 1958 and 1960. The most rapid expansion took place in 
diamond processing, metals and electrical appliances; but the output of 





* For the convenience of readers these and other figures in this article are given in US 
dollars at the official exchange rate $1 = I £1.80. 
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textiles, clothing, chemicals, paper and plastics also increased rapidly. 
The value of industrial exports increased even more rapidly—from $81 
millions in 1958 to $118 millions in 1959 and $148 millions in 1960, when 
they absorbed more than 10 per cent of Israel’s total industrial production. 
This ability to compete abroad has been determined largely by the newness 
of many of Israel’s plants, their modern equipment and improved efh- 
ciency: it may, however, be impaired by the rise in labour costs and internal 
prices which began last year and shows no signs of subsiding. 

The high rate of investment in agriculture—which in recent years has 
accounted for about 17 per cent of the total—is dictated by the shortages 
of water and of cultivable land. The National Water Project, which will 
eventually bring the waters of the Jordan down to the southern parts of 
the country, is now well under way. The relatively high cost of water 
(and sometimes also of labour) has confined most branches of agriculture to 
the home market. There may be some prospects of increasing exports of 
certain vegetables, grapes, bananas and some varieties of sub-tropical fruit, 
but by and large citrus remains the only well-established export line. 

Israel’s dependence on her maritime links has been the main 
driving force behind the large-scale investments in communications. The 
expansion of harbours and of the merchant fleet has throughout received 
priority, and a substantial percentage of reparations funds has been spent 
on the acquisition of new ships. The national airline, ‘“‘ E] Al”’, has twice 


ISRAEL’S RESOURCES AND THEIR USE, 1957-60 
($ millions—at 1958 prices) 


Resources 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Gross national product ree cs 1,815 1,900 2,142 2,314 
Imports of goods and services ad 524 574 619 700 
Total .. ‘a ce yin 2,339 2,474 2,761 3,014 

Uses 

Private consumption 1,260 1,362 1,500 1,619 
Public consumption 371 380 408 447 
Gross domestic investment 491 498 547 567 
Exports of goods and services 217 234 306 381 
Total .. 2,339 2,474 2,761 3,014 


———— 











changed its aircraft on long-distance routes—first from Constellations to 
Bristol Britannias, and then from Britannias to Boeing jets. Finally, 
Israel’s road network has been considerably improved, and the railway 
network extended southwards. Altogether, investment in communications 
accounted for about 14 per cent of the total gross domestic investment 
during the four years 1957-60. 

In all, gross investment in recent years has absorbed about a quarter of 
the economy’s total resources. This high rate of investment has been 
accompanied by a rapid increase in gross national product—from $1,850 
millions in 1957 to $2,315 millions in 1960 (at 1958 prices), a rise of just 
over 25 per cent. Indeed, the expansion may have been even larger, since 
there are indications that the GNP estimate for 1957 is on the high side. 
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Over the same period, the net national product (i.e. excluding depreciation) 
increased from $1,665 millions to $2,070 millions, or by just over 24 per 
cent. The rise in income per capita was roughly half this figure since 
population increased by some 11 per cent between 1957 and 1960. Per- 
sonal consumption per capita, however, rose by no less than 20 per cent 
in real terms over the four years. 

In consequence, the rise in exports was restrained by the pull of the 
home market (though admittedly much of the additional production was 
at prices that made exporting difficult) and imports were substantially 
increased. ‘The total value of imports (at 1958 prices) rose from $525 
millions in 1957 to $700 millions in 1960—by 33 per cent. The fact that 
the value of capital goods imported rose by only $16 millions—from $116 
millions in 1957 to $132 millions in 1960—confirms that consumer spending 
and the supply of raw materials for the export trades were the main causes 
of this huge increase in the imports bill. 

Despite the Government’s over-indulgent. policies in the spheres of 


ISRAEL’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
($ millions) 


1st half 1st half 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1960 1961 








Visible trade . ie .. —291.3 -278.1 -—-249.9 -285.8 -115.8 -—146.2 
Services » as .. -— 43.9 - 56.0 - 66.3 -—- 55.6 -— 26.2 — 28.5 
Current balance .. .. —335.2 -334.1 -316.2 -341.4 -142.0 -174.7 








Unrequited esau Im- 


ports +245.4 +263.6 +251.0 +299.5 4141.5 4154.3 
Private transfers in ‘cash . + 21.2 + 28.5 + 21.8 + 28.3 4+ 17.2 + 17.0 
Private transfers in kind . + 15.5 + 8.0 + 8.7 + 8.6 J 
Restitution from Western 

Germany ; + 45.0 + 65.4 + 70.7 + 97.8 + 47.9 + 51.7 
West German reparations + 77.9 + 69.7 + 66.4 + 79.7 + 29.9 + 37.4 
US grant-in-aid .. + 24.1 + 16.4 4+ 9.5 + 9.7 + 8.7 4+ 8.1 
UN technical aid . + 0.4 + 0.3 + 0.3 + 0.2 = — 
Donations through Jewish 

Agency and other bodies + 61.3 + 75.3 + 73.6 + 75.2 + 37.8 + 40.1 

Net Capital Movements: 

Long-term + 69.4 + 67.2 + 81.2 +101.4 + 70.5 4+ 54.7 
Govt bonds sold abroad.. + 44.7 + 33.7 + 35.3 + 29.1 4+ 12.4 + 16.7 
US Govt loans ' + 20.4 + 19.3 + 18.3 + 28.5 + 20.0 + 6.6 
Other long-term loans —~ 16.9 -—- 7.4 + 21.0 + 7.4) , 12.4 + 1.4 
Medium-term loans + 3.4 +13.5 - 64 —- 46/7 
Foreign investments in 

Israel + 17.8 + 8.1 + 13.0 + 414.0 + 25.7 +4 30.0 

Short-term + 20.4 + 3.3 - 160 - 59.5 - 70.0 - 34.3 
Short-term loans .. - 30 + 8.8 -—- 13.0 + 1.0 —- 2.7 + 2.6 
IMF and World Bank + 3.8 - 4.3 zero 0.3 + 0.8 
Clearing accounts* + 3.5 + 8.1 - 8.4 - 4.7 -—- 6.2 -— 4.6 
Foreign deposits in Israeli 

Banks .. ’ - 1.4 + 4.1 + 6.0 + 30.8) 

US Govt deposits + 4.8 + 27.2 + 27.1 + 19.0>+ 3.3 + 31.9 
Other short-term capitalt + 10.6 + 5.7 + 10.8 - 3.5] 
Foreignexchangebalances$ + 0.9 —- 46.3 - 34.2 -103.3 - 65.9 —- 69.0 
Monetary gold balancesf + 1.2 0 - 43 + 1.5 + 1.5 — 


* Clearing accounts connected with trade and payments agreements. Plus figures repre- 
sent a deficit in these accounts; minus figures represent a credit balance in favour of Israel. 


+ This item includes net errors and omissions, which are normally concentrated in short- 
term capital movements. 


t Plus figures represent a decrease in these balances. Minus figures an increase. 
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private and public spending (no attempt was made at any stage to check 
inflationary trends by sterner budgeting or wage restraint), the moderniza- 
tion of certain industries coupled with energetic efforts to find new markets 
enabled Israel to expand exports by no less than 80 per cent in the four 
years. ‘Though the value of Israel’s exports is still barely half the value 
of its imports, this remarkable increase prevented the trade deficit from 
widening further. 

It will be seen from the table on page 815 that the rise in the standard of 
living (i.e. taking public and private consumption together) absorbed about 
87 per cent of the increase in gross national product during the four years 
under discussion. ‘The general inference that an improvement in the 
balance of payments was prevented by an excessive rise in living standards 
seems incontrovertible. ‘The Government’s monetary policies during the 
period appeared to be influenced more by pressure from the unions (for 
higher real wages) and from employers (for credit) than by advice from the 
Bank of Israel. ‘The money supply was permitted to increase from I£517.3 
millions at the end of 1956 to I£880.2 millions at the end of 1960. Once 
again, 1960 was a particularly bad year, the rate of increase being no less 
than 21 per cent, compared with 10 per cent in 1959, 143 per cent in 1958 
and 114 per cent in 1957. Official acquiescence in such a rapid increase 
is the more surprising since in 1960, unlike 1959, the economy was in a 
state of virtually full employment. 

This year the inflationary process was accelerated, probably in part 
because the approach of the general election (held in August) made it even 
more difficult for the Government to stand up to the various pressure groups. 
By the end of June, the money supply had increased to [£1,001 millions; 
by the end of September it had reached I£1,012 millions, an increase of 
15 per cent in nine months. ‘Though the rate of expansion of the money 
supply slowed down sharply during the third quarter, it looks as though, 
as in 1960, money supply will expand considerably more rapidly than gross 
national product. 


Will the Capital Inflow Continue ? 


To gain a more complete picture, both of the gradual trend towards the 
stabilization (at a quite satisfactory rate of growth) during the years 1957-59, 
and of the damage caused by over-consumption and inflation since the 
end of 1959, it is necessary to take a closer look at Israel’s balance of pay- 
ments. As will be seen from the table opposite, the deficit on current ac- 
count declined from $335 millions in 1957 to $316 millions in 1959—only 
to rise again to $341 millions in 1960. This happened despite the consider- 
able improvement in the invisible balance between 1959 and 1960. The 
higher earnings from tourists visiting the country and from the operations 
of Israeli ships and aircraft (not to mention the appreciable increase in the 
volume of visible exports) were much more than offset by the expansion 
of imports. This rise in the current deficit, however, was covered by 
increases in unrequited receipts from German reparations and personal 
restitution payments to persens resident in Israel. Indeed, it was covered 
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by the increase in personal restitution payments alone. In addition, the 
flow of long-term capital to Israel accelerated and foreign deposits were 
increasingly attracted to Israeli banks by the high rate of interest paid 
on them (such deposits are withdrawable in foreign currency after a 
stipulated period, and interest on them—at 6 per cent per annum*— 
also accrues in foreign currency). It was thus possible for the country’s 
external reserves to rise from $55 millions at end-1957 to $119 millions 
at end-1959 and to $209 millions at end-1960 despite the deterioration in 
the current balance. 

These trends continued in the first half of 1961. But the additional 
deficit on current account in the six months far exceeded the extra repara- 
tions and restitution payments received. Since it was still considered 
desirable to build up Israel’s external reserves, it was necessary to bridge 
the gap by borrowing heavily at short-term abroad. The need for such 
borrowing was further increased by the redemption of part of the Export- 
Import Bank loans and by a sharp decline in receipts from US Govern- 
ment loans (though this may partly be made good during the second half 
of 1961). The deterioration in the current balance between the first halves 
of the two years is partially explained by the fact that in 1960 most of the 
imports of ships and aircraft were concentrated in the second half of the 
year, whereas this year they have been concentrated in the first half.t 
Nevertheless, the total deficit on current account is likely to be larger in 
1961 than in 1960. 

The current trend of the balance of payments must give cause for 
anxiety—particularly as the reparations and restitution payments, the 
increase in which has covered the deterioration in the current balance, 
will taper off in 1963 and are likely to contract quite sharply after 1964. 
At that same time, moreover, a substantial proportion of the bonds sold 
abroad by the Israeli Government will fall due for redemption. Israel, 
therefore, must find new sources of capital imports if the tempo of its 
development is not to be slowed down. ‘The big increase in foreign invest- 
ment recorded in 1960 and 1961 indicates some success in this respect. 
The problem will look a lot easier if Israel is able to secure a substantial 
loan from Germany. 

A much more irksome short-term problem is posed by the growing 
difficulties of exporting at the existing exchange rate (even after allowing 
for the export premiums), and by the excessive consumption generated by 
inflationary financial policies. A devaluation of the Israeli pound, pre- 
ceded by a weakening of the link now tying wages to the consumer price 
index, would appear to be the most logical way of tackling this issue. Less 
generosity in the expansion of credit to the public and less dis-saving by 
public bodies are two essential conditions for an improvement. Perhaps 
now that a new Government has been formed the ruling party will be more 
willing to take some gingerly steps in these—none too popular—directions. 





* This interest has now been reduced to 54 per cent. 
+ Imports of ships and aircraft totalled $354 millions in 1960. The estimate for 1961 
is $45 millions. 
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Freer Market tor Silver 


On November 28 the US Treasury announced the discontinuance of its 
silver sales, thus pulling out the peg that has for so long kept the world 
silver price from rising. This article explains why this has happened. 


OME powerful undercurrents have lately been developing beneath 
the customarily placid surface of the world’s silver markets. A 
dramatic running down of the US Treasury’s “ free” stock of silver 
has given rise to a fairly general expectation that at long last a sub- 
stantial increase in world silver prices must come about in the near future. 
For several years a rising world consumption of silver, for industrial uses 
and coinage, has increasingly outstripped production and the shortfall has 
been met by releases from stocks, especially American stocks. ‘This pressure 
of demand has not, however, yet had any perceptible effect on world prices: 
these have maintained their established stability as the US Treasury has 
operated as a buyer of domestically mined silver at 904 cents per fine ounce 
and as a seller of its “‘free”’ stocks at 91 cents per ounce.* In the London 
market, however, seasonal pressures had forced the spot rate up to 80d per 
fine ounce by mid-November and bull speculation had caused the forward 
premium to widen to ?d: this speculation seems likely to increase—unless 
a cessation of supplies, bringing a sharp rise in price, leads to profit-taking. 

The “ free” stocks are those built up from the seignorage accruing on 
Treasury purchases of domestic newly-mined silver; since silver bought at 
903 cents is written into the Treasury’s monetary reserve stocks at $1.2929, 
the ‘‘ free’ stocks amount to about 30 per cent of the silver purchased. 
Should current demand persist, however, price stability plainly can be 
maintained only while these stocks last; if the rate of decrease so far this 
year continues supplies will be exhausted in three or four months. By 
mid-November they had dropped to 35 million ounces, a fall of no less 
than 88 millions since the beginning of the year and one far larger and 
more significant than any in previous comparable periods. There has 
been considerable speculation about the line of action that the US Treasury 
may be expected to follow in face of these developments. Though the 
Treasury is not compelled to sell at 91 cents per fine ounce there seems 
little reason to expect it to change its price while stocks last. 

Moreover, the US Treasury would probably be reluctant to see the price 
rise, even if its “‘free’’ stocks were exhausted—partly in deference to 








>> 


* Sales from “ free ’’ stocks are made available at this price for delivery at mints on the 
western side of America; the price, including cost of freight, for delivery New York, is 
equal to 912 cents. 
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American consumers and partly perhaps because a rise would particularly 
benefit China. With a background of inadequate world supply, however, 
it seems doubtful if the Treasury can continue successfully to swim against 
the tide. Furthermore, though the decisions, if any, reached at the recent 
talks between the US Government and silver producers and consumers have 
been a well-kept secret, the Government is unlikely in the absence of a solu- 
tion acceptable to producers and consumers alike to try to resist market 
pressure when the “free ”’ stocks run out. Informed market opinion has 
not been slow to interpret the appointment, last September, of Mrs Eva B. 
Adams, from the silver state of Nevada, to the directorship of the US Mint 
as a pointer to the turn that official thinking is taking. It is, of course, 
true that the US Treasury still holds as part of its monetary reserve stock 
about 1,900 million ounces of silver and that, at least in theory, it could 
release some for industrial use; but this would necessitate fresh legislation 
and at best be a temporary expedient implying, moreover, an equivalent 
increase in holdings of gold in the monetary reserves. 

During the previous phase when demand far outran supply—in World 
War II—a very steep rise in price would undoubtedly have taken place 
had not America provided silver on a vast scale under lend-lease. Again, 
the stipulation under which silver was then supplied, that it was to be 
repaid in kind, might have had the same effect later had not the British 
and Indian Governments, the principal recipients, obviated the need for 
large purchases in the market by demonetizing silver. Industrial demand 
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has continued to grow for many years and in the late 1950s there was a 
new fashion for recoinage. Recently a fresh development has been the 
reappearance of China as a substantial seller. China exported to Britain, 
in 1959 and 1960, the modest totals of 24 and 74 million ounces of 
silver. But in the first nine months of this year Chinese sales in London 
rocketed to 27 million ounces and it is estimated that by the year-end they 
may reach the staggering total of 54 million ounces—25 million ounces 
above UK imports from all sources in 1960. ‘This very large increase is a 
direct result of crop failures and the consequent need to earn sufficient 
exchange to pay for extensive imports of grain from Canada and Australia. 
The complete absence of relevant information makes any more extended 


SILVER—-THE PATTERN OF WORLD SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
(estimates, excluding Communist countries) 
(Millions of troy ounces) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Mine production oP oo 197 204 212 195 211 
Net outflow from US Treasury ‘3 19 48 4 71 67 
Other supplies from stocks*. . i 19 12 24 21 43 

235 264 240 287 321 
Industrial offtake ¥3 Ba 5 179 185 177 202 228 
Coinage demand ‘ “ ea 56 79 63 85 93 


235 264 240 287 321 


* Includes small amount of Chinese silver sold in London in 1959 and 1960. 


—— 


forecast of future Chinese shipments hazardous, but the high level of 
orders already placed for food imports in the next two years indicates that 
the need for foreign exchange will be pressing. It is not known if China 
is now a silver producer but, assuming recent supplies to represent dis- 
hoarding, the accumulation of centuries is hardly likely to be soon exhausted. 

If the US Treasury peg is pulled out prices in the silver market seem 
likely to become freer than they have been since 1934. Initially this will 
probably mean a sharp rise in price—though later the liquidation of forward 
purchases and the release of stocks held in anticipation of an increase in 
price should reduce some reaction. Certainly silver markets may be expected 
to experience a period of considerable instability before prices settle. In 
the longer-term the trend of prices is likely to be upward, though the history 
of the silver market may be read as a warning not to under-estimate 
elasticities of supply from hoarders. None the less, world production, 
over three-quarters of which is derived as a by-product, is not very 
responsive to price changes and, with demonetization programmes 
almost at an end, the only remaining source of additional supplies for the free 
world as a whole seems to be China, and possibly Russia. And, in the 
absence of substitutes, rising industrial needs will almost certainly more 
than offset any possible reduction in monetary demand following the com- 
pletion of recent recoinage programmes. The clear implication is that the 
world will have to pay more for its silver. 
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ANNUAL BOOK 
SURVEY 





HE expansionists—and are we not all expansionists now ?—have 

been well served this year by the /ittérateurs of economics. The 

new governmental emphasis on growth in Britain and America 

has coincided with a fresh burst of stiff-covered scrutiny by 
economists, with their gaze fixed not on the (analytically) simple case of 
an under-developed country but on the considerably more complex case 
of a mature one. The problems of the take-off, to adopt the fashionable 
aeronautical analogies, have been foresaken for those of the on-thrust. At 
various degrees of academic remove, economists have sought the reasons 
why the growth of America and Britain should be so laggardly and indicated 
what might be done to quicken the pace. From the model-building and 
the soul-searching there has emerged a clutch of books (some of them 
mercifully slim) offering real insight. In 1961, for once, the minds of 
ministers and the minds of economists have been focused on the same issues. 
In giving pride of place this year to Thomas Wilson’s [nflation,* a book 
not explicitly concerned with growth, we are, no doubt, betraying our own 
prejudices about the basic cause of Britain’s sluggishness. Professor 
Wilson’s book is not as penetrating as some of the more specialized works 
appearing this year and is marred by one or two minor errors of fact, but it 
is extremely well written, deftly blends theory with practice and, above all, 
displays an admirable balance in its judgments. It is almost certainly the 
best simple exposition of the dynamics of inflation to appear in Britain. 
Any heretical tinge attaching on publication to its views on cost-inflation, 
planning and the need for a more direct restraint on wages has been 
expunged by the new policy turns in Whitehall. On all these issues 
Professor Wilson foreshadows the new orthodoxy. But he emphasizes 
throughout that control of monetary demand is of paramount importance 
and (? against the new orthodoxy) believes that monetary policy can be an 
effective instrument in that control. In this more balanced approach his 
book seems superior to the year’s other major study of inflation—The 
Problem of Rising Prices, produced at the request of the OEEC by six 





* Publishing details of this and all other books mentioned in this article are given in a 
classified list on pages 847 to 851 of all publications received during the vear. 
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internationally famous economists. Judged by its impact on official thinking 
this is undoubtedly the most influential book of the year. The detailed 
descriptions of the mechanics of wage negotiations in the leading countries 
of Western Europe and North America are highly instructive and the 
general drift of the argument that the authors base on their study seems 
incontrovertible; but in their efforts to establish wages pressure as the 
principal contemporary source of inflation they seem to play down too 
much the réle of excess demand. ‘This is not to argue that the elimination 
of excess demand will be sufficient to keep money wages safely within the 
bounds of productivity. As Professor D. J. Robertson points out in The 
Economics of Wages, ‘*‘ the idea of cost inflation by wages must depend to 
some considerable extent on the presumption that policies largely designed 
to control excess demand do not automatically exclude wage-rate increases ”’. 
But Professor Robertson does italicize that ‘ control of excess demand is 
necessary to the success of any wage policy ”’. 


On Growth and Growthmanship 


The re-admission of excess demand as a possible brake on growth has 
entailed a considerable reshaping of economics textbooks from their previous 
Keynesian mould. A rigid distinction between short-term and long-term 
enables the Keynesian dictas about investment, not savings, governing 
the growth of national income to be neatly stood on their heads when one 
moves from one time span to the other. ‘Iwo examples of the new text- 
book may be mentioned here. First, Gardner Ackley’s Macro-economic 
Theory, a comprehensive survey that takes in much empirical evidence 
(mainly American) and presents it in a lucid and attractive way. Second, 
Kenneth Kurihara’s National Income and Economic Growth, a more concise 
work that does not mix many facts with its theory. In conception Professor 
Kurihara’s book seems well designed for the student already knowing the 
elementaries but requiring a quick conspectus of modern theory; the inele- 
gancies of the author’s prose and the slipshodness of the proof-reading, 
however, make performance fall considerably short of promise. Any text- 
book on growth theory should be followed up immediately by Sir Dennis 
Robertson’s Growth, Money, Wages and Colin Clark’s Growthmanship, both 
of which bring the reader back to earth with a bump. Sir Dennis (whose 
booklet comprises the 1960 Marshall Lectures) makes some devastating 
comments on a few of the recent growth theories—and theorists—before 
delivering some characteristically wise words on current problems of wages 
and monetary policy. Mr Clark, whose pungent paper is sub-titled ‘‘ A 
study in the mythology of investment ’”’, is concerned with disgracing the 
‘simple concept that more physical capital, whether accumulated in the 
American or Russian manner, will solve all our problems”. This is a 
model-builder’s delusion; “the principal factors in economic growth ”’, 
Mr Clark proclaims, “‘ are not physical but human ”’ 

Indeed they are. This certainly is the theme of Michael Shanks’s The 
Stagnant Society, a highly emotional inquiry into the causes of Britain’s 
sluggishness. “‘ The key to economic expansion in a country like Britain ”’, 
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writes Mr Shanks, “lies more than anything else in labour relations ”’; 
accordingly, the bulk of his book is devoted to a hard-hitting attack on the 
rigidities, anachronisms and impotencies of the trades unions. ‘The picture 
he paints of under-paid TU officials and over-powered shop stewards seems 
depressingly accurate, as do the general conclusions he draws from it; but 
the tremendous centralization of power that he proposes as the remedy is 
perhaps even more terrifying. The examination of these same problems 
by Eric Wigham, the veteran labour correspondent of The Times, in What's 
Wrong with the Unions? is no less depressing; but the ‘“ much greater 
authority ’’ that he would give to the TTUC seems to stop a good way short 
of the paralyzing powers with which Mr Shanks would invest it. On the 
basic issue both writers agree that the trade union movement must cast off 
its outworn attitudes; but Mr Wigham seems even less hopeful than Mr 
Shanks that it will do so. Messrs Clegg, Killick and Adams in Trade Union 
Officers have a much more limited aim, but the general tone of their careful 
study is rather more optimistic. : 

Human attitudes of a different—and more rational—sort are analysed in 
Alexandre Lamfalussy’s study of Investment and Growth in Mature Eco- 
nomes. Like Colin Clark, M. Lamfalussy is concerned with demonstrating 
that there is no unique relationship between investment and growth; he 
does this by expounding his theory of “‘ defensive investment ’’, the type 
of protective capital outlays called forth by shrinking markets and designed 
solely to reduce operating costs, not to expand capacity. This type of 
investment, M. Lamfalussy contends, is becoming increasingly important 
in many of the older industrialized countries. Although the book was 
largely written at Oxford, the actual case studies are taken mainly from 
Belgium. ‘Their translation to a British context is not always easy, but it 
seems likely that M. Lamfalussy has put his finger on one of the reasons 
for the laggardly growth of Britain and America as well as that of Belgium. 
After such ingenuity, the emphasis on “‘the paramount importance of 
productivity ”’ in Political and Economic Planning’s broadsheet The Pro- 
motion of Economic Growth seems curiously question-begging. It is saved 
(though only just) from barren platitude by its vigorous advocacy of the 
payroll tax as an incentive to more productive use of labour; if these argu- 
ments had been studied in Whitehall when they appeared in March Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd’s misbegotten version of that tax might have been prevented. 

The uses of planning as an aid to growth are examined in another PEP 
pamphlet, Economic Planning in France. ‘This record of a conference 
organized by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research last 
April provides a valuable introduction to the aims and mechanics of French 
planning. Not the least revelation is the rdle in which M. Pierre Massé, 
the Commissaire Général du Plan, sees himself cast: ‘‘ The planner, in the 
French conception, has to prepare a stage of coherent development on the 
lines suggested by the preferences of the Nation’. Happily for one 
saddled with such onerous responsibility, the Commissaire is able to record 
that “‘ there are powerful psychological factors which ensure that the Plan 
having once been drawn up, it, as it were, carries itself out’. The achieve- 
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ments of Continental planning form a substantial part of Problems of Develop- 
ment, a series of lectures delivered, under the aegis of OEEC, early this 
year in Madrid by a bevy of distinguished economists and technocrats 
(which includes also a stimulating paper by Professor Sayers on the réle 
of the central bank in a developing economy). A far more sceptical view 
of planning is taken by Ely Devons in his Essays in Economics, which brings 
between hard covers seven papers that have already appeared in print and 
three that appear for the first time. Most of the papers were written in 
the mid-1950s, though one goes back to 1947; they have been reprinted 
without alteration. It is a tribute to Professor Devons’s insight (? or to the 
fact that governments learn so little from their past mistakes) that they are 
still relevant. 


: Europe—the Challenge Assessed 


The prospects for growth, rather than its problems, form the theme of 
Europe’s Needs and Resources, a vast study sponsored by the ‘Twentieth 
Century Fund. Every aspect of social and economic change is exhaustively 
documented and projected to the year 1970. The projections (inevitably 
based mainly on past trends) will bring no joy to expansionists: the pre- 
dicted increase in Britain’s gross national product per capita from 1955 to 
1970 is by far the smallest of any of the eighteen countries surveyed— 
30.1 per cent compared with 42.8 per cent for Western Europe as a whole 
and 48.5 for the six Common Market countries. 

But, of course, one of the main reasons for urging Britain’s membership 
of the Common Market is precisely to push Britain’s growth rate nearer 
to that of the Six. This point is made in all the studies of European trade 
appearing in the past year—and in many of the books on the problems of 
Britain’s own economy (especially Mr Shanks’s). An excellent American 
discussion, Europe at Sixes and Sevens by Emile Benoit, draws particular 
attention to the opportunities that membership would provide “‘ for main- 
taining a more stable pattern of expansion through co-ordinated monetary- 
fiscal policies and improved foreign exchange reserves”. Mr Benoit’s 
main concern, however, is with the implications for the United States of 
the changing trade relationships within Europe. In The Challenge of the 
Common Market U. W. Kitzinger, of Oxford, looks at the problems from 
a British viewpoint. His short book surveys, concisely and well, the 
evolution of the Common Market and examines the obstacles in the path 
of Britain’s membership. Mr Kitzinger himself is certain that Britain 
should join, willingly, wholeheartedly—* instead of anxiously counting the 
safeguards we [should] welcome the economic and political opportunities 

.’ ‘The economic repercussions of membership are analysed in Jf 
Britain Fons, a study by the Economist Intelligence Unit which reviews the 
possible effects on individual industries and draws up a tentative balance 
sheet of the potential gainers and losers. On the major problems presented 
by agriculture and Britain’s Commonwealth links, PEP has again shed 
much useful light during the year in its series of occasional papers, from 
which Miriam Camps’s Four Approaches to the European Problem may be. 
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singled out as especially clarifying. In a more specialized field, Banks of 
the Common Market gives much useful information on the background of 
banking in the Six (particularly on the privately-owned banks) and offers 
many instructive comparisons with Britain and America. And in The 
European Common Market J. E. Wild has compiled for the Library Asso- 
ciation a useful bibliography of the voluminous literature on the subject. 
The year has seen the publication of two notable historical studies of 
economic growth in Europe. Professor J. D. Chambers’s The Workshop 
of the World, a concise book in the Ashton tradition, is concerned with 
Britain in the period 1820-80 and stresses (plus ca change!) the role of 
foreign trade as an engine of growth. On the more controversial issue of 
the impact of industrialization on the workers’ standard of living the author 
draws a non-Ashtonian conclusion: “ It was by no means inevitable that 
the wage earners should gain at all . . . they might have lost a great deal ”’ 
—as a direct effect of the process of change rather than from the rapacity 
of industrial employers. In contrast to Professor Chambers, Rondo E. 
Cameron in France and the Economic Development of Europe, 1800-1914, 
has produced a compendium in the modern American manner. Though 
declining as a European power throughout the period, France played an 
important role in the widening of capital markets and the dissemination of 
techniques. An unintentionally topical note is struck by the account of 
the introduction of the metric systems after 1790 where Mr Cameron 
comments that “ignorance and the obstinacy of the masses delayed their 
immediate generalization in practice”. The book is discerning and very 
readable, despite its length; rather surprisingly, however, nowhere is refer- 
ence made to Clapham’s pioneering study covering virtually the same field. 
As already noted, the current preoccupation with maturity has stemmed 
the flow of treatises on under-developed lands. The problems and policies 
of developing India’s economy, however, are examined by Sir Theodore 
Gregory (who was Economic Adviser to the Government of India from 
1938-46) in India on the Eve of the Third Five-Year Plan, which contains 
a long discourse on the rdéle of planning in non-afHuent societies. In a 
more general field, Ragnar Nurkse’s Patterns of Trade and Development (the 
Wicksell Lectures of 1959 appearing belatedly in print only this year) 
provides a thoughtful analysis of the problems presented to the under- 
developed countries by the changing structure of world trade. In contrast 
with the nineteenth century, Professor Nurkse argues, primary production 
for export does not now offer sufficient opportunities for expansion. ‘The 
under-developed countries must, therefore, build up an industrial sector. 
But if this is geared to the export of cheap manufactures to the older indus- 
trialized countries, the displacement of the high-cost producers in those 
markets will lead to “trouble, resistance and frustration”. This pattern 
of development plainly depends for its success on a lenient commercial 
policy in the older industrial countries. Professor Nurkse, however, doubts 
whether these countries will ever be willing to adapt their economies rapidly 
enough to provide the necessary markets. He expects, accordingly, that the 
under-developed countries will have to look for their growth far more in 
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the fostering of local industries to cater for their own domestic markets. 
The canons that should be followed in providing external assistance for 
growth areset out, simply and persuasively, by Professor Benham in Economic 
Aid to Underdeveloped Countries. 

Before leaving the subject of growth brief mention must be made of the 
appearance of a paperback edition of Schumpeter’s The Theory of Economic 
Development, which more than any other work can claim to be the fountain- 
head of modern growth theory. 


Monetary Policy Reviewed 


In the field of British monetary policy and technique, by far the most 
important contribution comes from Manning Dacey’s Money under Review, 
which appeared just too late for inclusion in our 1960 survey. The author 
tells us that as the text was completed within six months of the appearance 
of the Radcliife Report, it is inevitably “‘in large measure a critique ”’ of 
that document. But what makes this book prescribed reading for every 
serious student of banking is not so much the commentary on Radcliffe, 
welcome though that is, as the aid it gives to understanding of the mechanics 
of the banking system and of regulation of the money supply—which is a 
special contribution that Mr Dacey clearly would have made even if there 
had never been a Radcliffe enquiry. He here expounds, more compre- 
hensively and with greater precision than has been done elsewhere, the full 
implications cf the principle that it is the supply to the banking system of 
liquid assets as a whole, as distinct from merely the cash portion of those 
assets, that determines the volume of bank deposits. His destruction of 
the long-accepted cash principle, with its ten-to-one multiplier, is more 
devastating even than that of the Radcliffe exposition—and in looking back 
to see how far that principle ever did operate he makes the disconcerting 
discovery that the critical flaw in it that has been recognized in recent 
years had actually been pointed out to the Macmillan Committee by one of 
its own members, by Lord Bradbury in his note of dissent. A tightening 
of bank cash through open-market operations can never directly force the 
banks to contract their deposits, because they can always replenish their 
cash holdings by forcing the discount houses to borrow at the Bank of 
England; but it may do so indirectly zf the rise in money and bill rates 
resulting from the stringency causes a decline in the aggregate of liquid 
assets available to the banks. ‘This tended to happen when the non-cash 
liquid assets were based on commercial bills, but does not happen now 
that they are based mainly on Treasury bills—except to the extent that 
the rise in rates reduces the banks’ share of the (unchanged) aggregate of 
those bills. Mr Dacey argues from recent experience that there is little to 
suggest that either variations in Bank rate or open-market operations designed 
to raise bill rates could be employed to produce “ predictable shifts ” in 
that share. Thus the ineffectiveness of the old cash principle of control 
is due neither to the withdrawal of gold from domestic circulation (as the 
Macmillan Committee seemed to suggest) nor to the fact that the Bank of 
England operates so as to maintain “ reasonable stability of the Treasury 
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bill rate ’’ (as the Radcliffe Committee contends) but to the unresponsive- 
ness of the total Treasury bill issue to changes in rates. The 3}: 1 ratio, 
now seen to have displaced the old 10: 1 (or 123: 1, since the cash ratio 
became 8 per cent), does not mean, however, that the banks can extend 
additional credit to the private sector, as the Radcliffe Report implies, to 
the extent of roughly twice the amount of any additional borrowings from 
them by the Government. In modern conditions, Mr Dacey believes, the 
ratio of advances to deposits cannot rise much above 50 per cent, which 
means in effect that additional Government borrowings will support only 
a roughly equivalent amount of additional private credit, since a due pro- 
portion of those borrowings will comprise sales of bonds to the banks (on 
the assumption that monetary policy is seeking neither to raise nor lower 
gilt-edged yields at the time). 

Mr Dacey remains convinced that the centre-piece of monetary policy 
should be control of money supply, and if contraction of that supply is 
associated with an increase in velocity through the activity of intermediary 
lenders, that is “‘ part of the normal kick-back to be expected . . . and a 
factor to be taken into account in deciding how far the contraction of money 
supply needs to be carried’’. Monetary disinflation therefore requires 
‘‘ funding ” sales of Government stock with the primary purpose of repaying 
Treasury bills and reducing bank deposits rather than of raising long-term 
rates; but to permit such operations short-term rates need to be significantly 
lower than long-term rates. A high Bank rate may at times be justified 
for the sake of other objectives; but at such times the “‘ funding ”’ control 
of money supply would be in abeyance. 

On this question of the relationship between short and long rates an 
interesting comment comes from another new book in this field, Peter 
Kenen’s British Monetary Policy and the Balance of Payments, 1951-57, 
which is notable chiefly because it gives an American view of the British 
scene, though one largely formulated in London, and_a pre-Radcliffe one. 
Mr Kenen asks whether the “ funding” sales achieved by Mr Dacey’s 
prescription (as set out in his earlier articles) will necessarily reduce bank 
liquidity: for will not the low short rates cause releases of bills from private 
holders, and thus make good the funding inroad, unless additional steps 
are taken to keep bill rates “‘far’’ above deposit rates? In practice, as 
Mr Dacey’s analysis of recent experience shows, the “ outside”? demand 
for bills is probably not so smoothly responsive as Mr Kenen’s argument 
implies; but in principle the point is a good one and well illustrates the 
penetration he has brought to bear in his analysis and criticism of Britain’s 
monetary policy as it evolved in these years. The account is based on 
wide reading of contemporary articles and books—notably, it seems, articles 
in The Banker and The Economist—and appears to be broadly accurate, 
though not always so on points of detail or interpretation. 

In the sphere of American monetary policy a notable contribution is 
made by Joseph Aschheim in his Techniques of Monetary Control, which 
examines critically the comparative effectiveness of the four techniques 
available to the US authorities—variation of cash reserve requirements, 
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open market operations, rediscounting and moral suasion. Provided that 
in principle open market operations are extended to all types of Govern- 
ment securities and that there is an extensive market in which this weapon 
can be deployed, Mr Aschheim concludes that it is by far the most effective 
of all—and not least because it reaches out beyond the commercial banks 
to influence the non-bank financial intermediaries. 

The place of hire-purchase controls in the armoury of economic weapons 
is discussed (sceptically) by Ralph Harris, Margot Naylor and Arthur 
Seldon in a revised and enlarged edition of Hire Purchase in a Free Soctety 
and (approvingly) by F. R. Oliver in The Control of Hire Purchase. Mr 
Oliver, in his enterprising book, builds up a good case for controlling HP 
—or, perhaps more accurately, a good case against leaving it unfettered. 


Gold, Dollars and Speculators 


The problems of international payments have provided another fertile 
field for economic writers to plough. For the traditionalists, The Triumph 
of Gold, a series of papers (vintage 1946-54) by Charles Rist translated 
and introduced by Philip Cortney, and Gold and International Liquidity by 
W. J. Busschau, ably rehearse the arguments that sound currency can be 
based only on gold. (Mr Busschau’s complaint that the politicians of the 
West pay only “ lip service ”’ to “‘ the desire for an international monetary 
system which will allow free movement of goods, persons and capital” 
comes rather oddly from a South African this year.) The gold school 
may draw some comfort from the fact that Dr Per Jacobsson of the IMF 
can see (in The Market Economy in the World of Today) “‘ some very good 
reasons why gold should be retained to play a réle . . . in the world’s 
monetary system ’’—but, he adds, “‘ not as a master but as an auxiliary ”’. 

Far less conventional is Sir Donald MacDougall’s The Dollar Problem: 
A Reappraisal in which he (not surprisingly) takes a considerably less 
bullish view of the dollar than he did in his major study published in 1957. 
But though Sir Donald in his stimulating booklet acknowledges that devalu- 
ation might be “ the lesser evil’ confronting the dollar he is hopeful that 
America can escape the agonizing choice: 

I do not think a devaluation of the dollar is likely to prove necessary. I think 

there is a good chance that balance will be restored without it. ‘There is even 

a chance that the improvement in the US balance of payments will go too far 

and, after a time, cause trouble for the rest of the world. 

But, as he wryly observes, ‘‘ I have already written several hundred pages 
about that danger’’. On the whole, as can be seen, Sir Donald is still 
impressed by the inherent competitive potential of the American economy. 
Professor F. A. Lutz in International Payments and Monetary Policy in the 
World Today (the Wicksell Lectures, 1961) and the General Confederation 
of Italian Industries in an enterprising study, The US Balance of Payments 
Re-examined, are more sceptical. ‘The basic cause of the present imbalance 
in world payments, Dr Lutz argues, is the disparity in national cost levels. 
The authorities must grope towards equilibrium by using monetary, bud- 
getary and wages policy. But Dr Lutz would like to see the problem 
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tackled also by making exchange rates “continuously flexible in both 
directions ”’, though he does not think that there is much chance that’ such 


a policy will be adopted. 


The case for flexible rates is urged with a good deal less restraint by 
Egon Sohmen in Flexible Exchange Rates, Theory and Controversy. Mr 
Sohmen puts forward with a lucid style and an impassioned vigour the 
Chicago School’s arguments that flexibility need not imply instability. 
Many of the judgments at which he arrives, however, cry for much fuller 
discussion. Paul Einzig’s A Dynamic Theory of Forward Exchange, by 
contrast, can hardly be criticized on this score: Dr Einzig provides a very 
fully detailed account of the theory and practice of forward exchange— 
going back to the transfer of Papal collections to Avignon in the fourteenth 
century. In its scope and documentation this book is likely to be un- 
rivalled for many years to come. The conclusion that Dr Einzig draws 
from his massive study is that in the twenty-four years since his earlier 
(and slimmer) volume appeared “the disturbing influence of forward 
exchange has increased, is still increasing, and ought to be diminished ”’ 
—by Government intervention in the market. A more favourable verdict 
on the post-war activities of speculators is returned by Samuel Katz in 
Sterling Speculation and European Convertibility, 1955-58, another in the 
excellent series of Princeton Essays in International Finance. Indeed, 
Mr Katz argues that in the years under review speculators played a big 
part in forcing the UK authorities to adopt appropriate domestic policies 
—and thus speeded sterling and the other European currencies on their 
way to convertibility. 


Lives—Famous and Notorious 


An interesting side-light on an obscure corner of Britain’s post-war 
exchange policy is thrown by Lord Birkenhead’s official biography of Lord 
Cherwell, The Prof in Two Worlds. Most of this study of one of the 
highly controversial figures of our age is, of course, concerned with Cher- 
well’s réle as scientific adviser to Churchill. But “ science ” in this context 
often embraced economics (partly because economists were increasingly 
sinking into their own jargon)—and on economics Cherwell (aided by Sir 
Donald MacDougall) held some very decided views. One of them was 
the superiority of fixed exchange rates, and Lord Birkenhead’s biography 
contains the fullest account so far published of how Cherwell torpedoed 
Mr Butler’s plan for a real “ dash to freedom ”’ (in both senses) in 1952. 
His account makes it clear that the battle for the fixed-or-floating pound in 
1952 was a damned close-run thing. 

To a much more fully documented episode in the history of high finance, 
Robert Shaplen brings a New Yorker style and the fruits of much careful 
research. His biography of Kreuger, Genius and Swindler is, fittingly, a 
cautionary tale of gullibility—for as J. K. Galbraith reminds the reader in 
his introduction, ‘‘ not since John Law had anyone kept larceny on a more 
aristocratic level”’. Kreuger, of course, was not the first—or the last— 
rogue to take the bankers for a ride; his unique claim to notoriety is that 
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he took them for the biggest ride in history. By comparison, the pecula- 
tions of Sir Arthur Ingram, recounted in Anthony Upton’s study, seem 
almost trivial. Ingram, like Kreuger, was a self-made man; he rose under 
the first Stuarts from the City tallow-chandler’s business in which he suc- 
ceeded his father to wealth and the foundation of a landed family in York- 
shire. Mr Upton traces, in painstaking detail, the not-always-glorious 
steps in this progress: Ingram comes to life before us with rather more 
than his fair share of the faults of the public morality of his time, but with 
some virtues as well. It is much too facile a verdict to blame the times 
for the faults; as Mr Upton points out, Ingram’s most likeable traits are 
those that have marked a great many of the self-made men of every age. 

Turning from men to institutions, two notable banking histories must be 
recorded. The first, Professor 5. J. Butlin’s history of the Australia and 
New Zealand Bank, is a first-rate piece of scholarship that covers virtually 
the whole of Australian monetary history as well; it is hoped to review it 
more fully in a later issue. The second, N. M. Chappell’s Banker’s 
Hundred, tells the story of the Bank of New Zealand in its first tempestuous 
century. Nearer home, Arthur Bryant’s Liguid History is an excellent 
popular essay published to mark the fiftieth birthday of the Port of London 
Authority. Augustus Muir has written, and Newman Neame published, a 
handsome small volume to commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth birth- 
day of Blyth, Greene, Fourdain and Company of Plantation House. And 
We the Undersigned . . ., by W. Gore Allen, traces the history of the Royal 
London Mutual Insurance Society from 1861 to 1961. 

A far wider canvas of City life is painted in The Book of the City, a col- 
lection of evocative essays edited by Ian Norrie and tastefully illustrated. 
The twenty-three contributors offer a wide variety of approaches to their 
subject: some are frankly nostalgic, others methodically factual. But the 
book acquires a charm and unity from the benevolent mood in whi. each 
of the writers thinks of the City. 


Back to Business 


The library shelves on industry and commerce have been reinforced this 
year by the appearance of two old friends in new editions. First, that 
early gem of the Cambridge Economic Handbooks, The Control of Industry, 
appears in new guise with Stanley Dennison joining Sir Dennis Robertson 
on the author line. This new version, it is safe to say, will be as big a boon 
to students as its predecessor was when it first saw the light of day in 1923. 
Second, Frank Paish’s Business Finance, by far the best book in its field, 
has reappeared with figures and text up-dated and with its excellent 
chapters on the new issue market expanded. A more specialized work, 
The Finance of Small and Medium-sized Business makes an instructive 
comparative study of the operations of the Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation in Britain and those of the Industrial Development 
Bank in Canada. For those actually seeking funds, Guenter Reimann’s and 
Edwin Wigglesworth’s International Guide to Foreign Commercial Financing 
contains a wealth of practical information on the sources of finance through- 
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out the world; the second volume presents a directory of ‘private and official 
companies engaged in foreign commercial financing. 

Two new industrial studies, The Structure of Industry in Britain by 
G. C. Allen and British Industry by J. H. Dunning and C. J. Thomas 
survey the changes that have occurred in industry this century. The 
ground covered in both books is similar, but the emphasis is different, 
Professor Allen being concerned particularly with problems of organization 
and Messrs Dunning and Thomas with the impact of technological progress. 
Two new pamphlets in the Hobart series—Not Enough Competition? by 
John Heath and Company Law for Shareholders by Guy Naylor—enlighten 
the reader on some of the specific problems of industrial control in the 
twentieth century. And in a purely descriptive vein Peter F. Payne’s 
British Commercial Institutions gives students a factual and concentrated 
introduction to Britain’s main institutions—from the money market to the 
Independent Television Authority. Its value, however, is reduced by 
some needless slips—what, for instance, is the ‘‘ London Clearing Bankers’ 
Association”? ? On a more specialized and theoretical plane, G. B. 
Richardson’s Information and Investment sets out to remedy a “ serious 
deficiency ’’ in the conventional theory of the competitive economy. That 
theory, Mr Richardson claims, takes no account of the information (and 
sources of information) available to business men. His book is an instruc- 
tive attempt to make good this shortcoming and it provides some stimulating 
reading, though not for the beginner. For the business man (and others) 
seeking information, a new edition of Who Owns Whom brings the reader 
up to date on the changing ownership of Britain’s industry and trade. 

Students of practical banking should be grateful for the appearance of a 
fourth edition of the late Dr H. C. F. Holgate’s standard work Exchange 
Arithmetic, revised by H. E. Evitt. The practical relationship between 
foreign exchange dealings and banking is brought out clearly in a Canadian 
context in a third edition of Sidney A. Shepherd’s Foreign Exchange in 
Canada, which provides much useful material on the mechanics of the 
market and on the intricacies of letters of credit. ‘The student of American 
banking will welcome a new edition of the Fed’s own The Federal Reserve 
System: Purposes and Functions and may learn much from Gerald T. Dunne’s 
Monetary Decisions of the Supreme Court, which traces the series of legal 
decisions that,-in the words of the preface, have “ raised the monetary 
power of the United States Government from relative insignificance to 
almost unlimited authority’. Central banking in less familiar environ- 
ments is instructively described in Central Banking in South and East Asta, 
a collection of essays edited by Gethyn Davies, and in a more specialist 
work, Operations of the Reserve Bank of India, 1935-54, by N. I. Almaula. 

The library of books on management is still multiplying fast, and the 
year has seen many additions to it. At textbook level Eric Moonman’s 
The Manager and the Organization, with an introduction by William H. 
Whyte, of Organization Man fame, goes into considerable detail, especially 
on communication generally—including a chapter on quicker reading. In 
The Clerical Function Allan A. Murdoch and J. Rodney Dale discuss office 
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organization, including work study, with a great deal of illustration. More 
general are The Business of Management, Roger Falk’s new Penguin, and 
Guy Hunter’s Studies in Management. ‘The latter in particular is precisely 
what the title says—a series of essays on particular aspects of management, 
written from a very practical point of view; both books are designed to make 
managers think, rather than to teach them technique. The slimmest of 
this group, Management Initiative, is perhaps the best value of all. This 
is a study by the Acton Society of what happens to ideas in large organiza- 
tions: solid case histories, substantial reminders that efficiency rests on men 
and women—who remain obstinately human. And a lot of good sense 
comes also in Harold Whitehead’s Now If I were the Manager, whose light- 
hearted text is further enlivened by Haro’s drawings. 

Probably the most ingenious management book of the year is Elliott 
Jacques’s Equitable Payment. Dr Jacques’s earlier books have broken the 
ground for this one, the first full exposition of his “‘ general theory of work, 
differential payment, and individual progress’”’. Briefly, he believes that 
it is possible to measure objectively the level of “‘ work ”’ in any job, and 
to assign to that job an equitable payment that will be acceptable to the 
worker. Even if this is rather a lot to swallow, there is no denying that the 
argument is supported by a great deal of practical detail drawn from the 
author’s fourteen years’ experience in industry. 


Boardroom Etiquette and Law 


Marginal to management proper is Standard Boardroom Practice, the 
Institute of Directors’ useful manual on directorial ethics. Another aspect 
of boardroom etiquette is found in The Duties of a Company Secretary, a 
second edition of the exhaustive textbook by T. Bolton and P. F. Hughes. 
There is a second edition also of The Boss, in which three years ago Roy 
‘Lewis and Rosemary Stewart did such a remarkable job in describing the 
status of directors and managers in society to-day. It is now brought 
up to date with a glance at the position of the business man after the 1959 
election and an extremely interesting and topical description of manage- 
ment in Germany, France and the United States. 

A bridge between management and law is provided by a slim but valuable 
study by A. Harding Boulton of Business Consortia. ‘The book is dearer 
than its size can justify, but it has the distinction of being probably the 
first in a so far unexplored field. The consortium is familiar enough to 
every newspaper reader, but the varieties of form it can adopt, and the 
legal, financial and management problems involved in its establishment and 
successful operation are unfamiliar ground, and Mr Boulton has done good 
service in making this preliminary survey. Over the bridge, the year’s 
Current Legal Problems has one or two pieces of interest to those business 
men who like to keep an eye on what lawyers are thinking—notably Professor 
Lloyd’s essay on the Recognition of New Rights and D. W. M. Waters’s 
on the constructive trust between vendor and purchaser. 

The law is otherwise represented here in a spate of new textbooks. New 
editions of note include both the principal books on the law of banking— 
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a sixth edition of Paget, by Maurice Megrah, and a fourth of Chorley’s 
—as well as a third edition of Dr Milnes Holden’s Securities for Bankers’ 
Advances. 'The very long life of some textbooks is remarkable. Paget 
first appeared in 1904; Slater’s Mercantile Law, of which a fourteenth 
edition by Lord Chorley and O. C. Giles has appeared this year, was first 
published in 1905; and Ranking, Spicer and Pegler’s Executorship Law and 
Accounts, of which there is a twentieth edition this year, dates back to 1895! 
Of a rather younger work, a third edition of J. G. Monroe’s Stamp Duties has 
been occasioned by a further crop of Revenue successes in the Courts and 
by increasing Revenue toughness in administration. W. F. Frank’s The 
General Principles of English Law, a book designed for students that can be 
useful to others as a general outline, reaches a second edition. One of the 
few real newcomers is The Charities Act, 1960, in which S. G. Maurice 
analyses this valuable piece of codification and reform. 

The law has also its light relief in further appearances of two established 
favourites, another legal novel by Henry Cecil, Daughters in Law, and 
another instalment of Julian Prescott’s life of a solicitor, Case for the 
Accused; there is good law in both of them (silly though some of it may be), 
and great fun for every legal amateur. 

Two studies in government are provided by T. E. Utley, in Occasion for 
Ombudsman, and by Professor F. M. G. Willson in the first volume of 
Administrators in Action. ‘The first, sponsored by the Society for Individual 
Freedom, argues a case for something more than implementation of the 
Franks Committee’s recommendations, and calls in evidence a dozen or 
more horrid examples of citizens either oppressed or believing themselves 
to be oppressed. More recently the committee of “Justice” has added 
its support for the general argument—and it is, indeed, very weighty. Mr 
Utley’s examples (which could be multiplied ad nauseam) will make his 
more imaginative readers shiver as they picture the same kind of thing 
happening to themselves; it is little consolation that so much of the damage 
arises from good intentions. Professor Willson in his book, the first of 
two volumes sponsored by the Royal Institute of Public Administration, 
provides five case histories of administration as it actually works. His 
purpose is not to argue any case. ‘The substantial detail in the book gives 
us the most complete picture we have yet had of the administrative process 
in Britain. It makes surprisingly compulsive reading. 


Art as an Index 


Happily, this year’s survey can end on an aesthetic note. Gerald Reit- 
linger’s The Economics of Taste traces the fascinating rise—and fall—of 
picture prices from 1760 to 1960. In the process he has much to say about 
the changing taste of the art-buying public. But the unique contribution 
of the book is its long list (running to some 250 pages) providing a sales 
analysis of the most popular painters. Pictures, like shares, can go down 
as well as up, even in an age of inflation. Their course over the next 
decade will be one of the best indices of the use society is making of the 
materia! riches bestowed by growth. 
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HE last few weeks have con- 

firmed expectations that Sep- 

tember’s hesitancy was due to 
labour disputes and the impact of the 
hurricane ‘“ Carla”’. 
modest setback then marked, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of pro- 
duction for October (based on 1957) 
rose to the new, all-time peak of 113.1, 
about 14 points up on the monthly 
comparison and a gain of about 11 per 
cent from the “ recession low ”’ touched 
in February. Leading the way, was an 
increase of no less than 25 per cent in 
automobile output; the official report 
also indicated that “‘ production of most 
materials’ was back to peak August 
levels. ‘There was especially encourag- 
ing news from retail trade, where 
October’s sales at last recorded a break- 
through from the seasonally-adjusted 
level of $18,000 millions or so (main- 
tained since early 1961) to reach $18,600 
millions—by far the best figure re- 
corded since April, 1960, when, for a 


few weeks, sales had closely approached — 


the $19,000 millions mark. Another 
encouraging pointer was the second 
successive monthly rise in housing 
starts to an annual rate of well above 
1.4 millions. Manufacturers’ sales of 
durable goods were also higher and 
there was a modest gain in orders. 
Spurred by these advices, Washington 
continues to predict that another general 
upsurge in business activity is well 
under way. Preliminary figures for the 
third quarter, indeed, indicate an annual 
rate of $526,000 millions for gross 
national product, which is about 5 per 
cent up on January-March. Stock 
liquidation, proceeding at an annual 
rate of $4,000 millions in January- 
March, was replaced by stock accumu- 
lation at a rate of about $4,500 millions, 
while expenditure on new construction 
and capital equipment was nearly 


Following the ° 


$5,000 millions higher—again at annual 
rates. 

The mid-year review of the budget, 
published early in November, brought 
no surprises following earlier official 
warnings of deterioration. It postulated 
GNP at $540,000 millions in the final 
quarter of 1961, rising to $565,000 
millions by the close of the 1961-62 
fiscal year next June. On the revised 
basis, receipts are estimated at $82,100 
millions and expenditures at almost 
$89,000 millions, leaving a deficit little 
short of $7,000 millions. The cash 
deficit is assessed at nearly $8,500 
millions. Some new checks have been 
put on the spending departments, but 
defence schedules to June next remain 
rather hazy and it is still believed that 
the Treasury forecast gives a minimum 
level for this period. Meanwhile, 
President Kennedy has reaffirmed his 
intention to provide a balanced budget 
for 1962-63 and has again declared that 
these schedules “‘ present no serious 
risk to the domestic price level or the 
US balance of payments ”’. 


Employment Peak 


Wall Street, as usual, has taken these 
reassurances with its natural scepticism 
and the Dow Jones industrial average 
rose abruptly to a new peak of 734 
in mid-November, despite continuing 
evidence of a “‘ profits squeeze ’’. Some 
part of this enthusiasm was attributed 
to Democratic Party election victories 
in New Jersey and New York City—the 
argument being that success for the 
‘liberal vote’’ would impel a new 
spending programme. Most present 
indications point the contrary way. 
Though ‘October figures, for example, 
showed that unemployment remained 
near 7 per cent of the working force, 
the employment figure rose by 786,000 
to a monthly peak of 67.8 millions and 
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total workless fell below 4 millions, 
for the first time in a year. The 
Department of Labour now seems to 
take a more hopeful view of prospects 
for employment, and political stress 
on the need for fresh economic expan- 
sion has accordingly diminished. 
Otherwise, the President’s main con- 
cern seems to be with the balance of 
payments deficit—rising to what ‘is 
regarded as the “danger rate” of 
$3,000 millions yearly in the third 
quarter. Looking beyond the imme- 
diate troubles, the President is expected 
shortly to seek broad authority to re- 
duce tariffs when the Reciprocal Trade 
Act expires next summer and to seek 


also relief from checks imposed by the 
Tariff Commission. Such action is 
regarded increasingly in Washington 
as the appropriate answer to the chal- 
lenge of the European Common Mar- 
ket. This looks like being the major 
political issue of 1962. 

The Treasury successfully completed 
a $7,000 millions refunding programme 
in November and offered $800 millions 
in additional bills, designed to meet 
cash maturities and move short-term 
rates modestly upwards. “ Excess ”’ 
bank reserves have been held down to 
near $400 millions, with no signal, yet, 
of any major turn from the easy money 


policy. 








American Economic Indicators 


Production and Business: 
*Gross national product (billion $) .. 
*Industrial production (1957—100) 
*Gross private investment (billion $) 
*New plant and equipment (billion $) 
*Construction (billion $) si 
Housing starts (000 units) .. 

*Manufacturers’ sales (billion $) 

*Manufacturers’ stocks (billion $) .. 
*Merchandise exports (million $) .. 
*Merchandise imports (million $) .. 


Employment and Wages: 
Non-farm employment (million) 
*Unemployment (000s) ; 
*Unemployment as % labour force 
Hourly earnings (mfg) ($) . 
Weekly earnings (mfg) ($) .. 


Prices: 
Moody commodity — 


(1931=100) Low 
Farm products (1947-49= — : 
Industrial (1947-49=100) . 
Consumers’ index (1947- 49— =100).. 


Credit and Finance: 
Commercial bank loans (billion $) .. 
Commercial bank investments 
(billion $) 

*Money supply (billion $) 
Consumer credit (billion $) 
Treasury bill rate (%) : 

US Govt Bonds rate (%) 


3.43 
Federal cash budget (+ or -) (mill $) -—7,300 -8,000 +3,600 +3,600 — 3,300 


1958 


444 
93 
56.6 
30.5 
48.9 
n.a. 
26.2 
49.2 
1,362 
1,070 


50.5 
4,700 
6.8 
2.13 
83.50 


407 
388 
94.9 
126.0 
123.5 


98.2 


87.0 
140.9 
45.6 
1.84 








1960 1961 
1959 1960 — 
Dec Aug Sept Oct 
483 504 504 526 — — 
105 108 103 es Se 
72.4 724 660 730 — — 
32.5 35.7 35.5 34.8 — — 
56.1 55.1 56.1 58.0 58.6 58.5 
1,553 1,279 72.1 130.1 127.8 127.6 
29.7 30.4 29.1 31.55 315 — 
52.4 53.7 53.6 54.0 54.4 — 
1,362 1,629 1,621 1,653 1,613 — 
1,268 1,221 1,100 1,243 1,249 — 
52.0 52.9 53.3 54.3 54.4 54.6 
3,800 3,900 4,800 5,000 4,800 4,800 
$.§ 5.6 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 
2.22 2.29 2.32 ann #20 220 
89.47 90.91 89.55 92.86 92.50 94.71 
393 382 
372 354 356 376 376 364 
89.1 88.8 88.7 88.6 87.2 87.1 
128.3. 128.3 127.9 127.4 127.5 127.3 
124.6 126.5 127.5 128.0 1283 — 
110.8 117.6 118.2 118.5 120.8 120.5 
79.4 81.9 82.1 86.7 89.3 89.8 
141.5 140.4 140.4 141.8 143.0 143.7 
52.0 56.0 56.0 54.9 549 — 
3.41 2.93 ate. 240 220 . 235 
4.08 4.02 3.88 4.00 4.02 3.98 


US Treasury gold stock (million $) 20, 53419,456 17,767 17,767 17,45217, 377 17, 303 


Notes.—Starred 
adjusted. 


items are seasonally 
Latest figures are preliminary 


or estimated. Yearly figures are given for 
gross national product, private investment 
and new plant for 1958-60 and then quar- 


terly figures at annual rates. 


Construction 


figures show monthly averages 1958-60. 


Manufacturers’ stocks, 


bank loans, con- 


sumer credit and gold stock show amounts 


outstanding at the end of the period. 
Moody’s commodity index shows high 
and low 1958-60, and end-month levels. 
Money supply is daily average of demand 
deposits plus currency outside the banks. 


Budget figures are cash totals. 


Quarterly 


figures are throughout shown in the middle 
Treasury bill and 
bond rates are average for month or year. 


month of the quarter. 
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For trade with the East consult 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


The Bank, its subsidiaries and associates 
are the largest British banking group in the East, having over 
190 branches in twenty-six territories, as shown in the map abova 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Office: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Office: 28 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, 2. 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. (INCORPORATED IN INDIA) 
THE IRANO BRITISH BANK (INCORPORATED IN IRAN) 
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ARAB LEAGUE 


Oil Companies Under Fire — The 
third Arab Petroleum Congress was held 
in Alexandria in late October. Com- 
plaints against the Western.oil combines 
for allegedly wasting resources were 
made by the producing countries. Sheikh 
Abdullah ‘Tariki, the Saudi Arabian 
Minister for Petroleum, urged the pro- 
ducing countries to press for rationing 
and tell the companies that if they could 
not use the gas produced with the oil, 
they should either not use the oil or 
else have surplus gas re-injected. 


ARGENTINA 


Reserves Fall—The striking improve- 
ment that occurred in the balance of 
payments in 1959-60 has been in some 
measure reversed in recent months, 
external reserves falling from a peak 
of $750 millions reached earlier in the 
year to around $600 millions. The set- 
back is attributed partly to poor crops, 
a deterioration in export commodity 
markets and partly to rising imports. 
Recently there also have been signs of 
a re-emergence of inflationary pressures. 


AUSTRALIA 


Easier Credit Not Enough ?>—The 
halting of the rise in the price level, 
which had persisted for four years, in the 
third quarter of this year, has been 
hailed by the Prime Minister, Mr 
Menzies, as demonstrating the success of 
the Government’s unpopular measures. 

The relaxing of the credit squeeze 
introduced to combat inflation in 1960 
was completed at the end of October, 
when the Reserve Bank removed restric- 
tions on lending by the banks for hire 
purchase, importing and_ speculative 
activities—with, however, the proviso 
that the banks should use their dis- 
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cretion to prevent the re-emergence of a 
boom. The new freedom seems un- 
likely to give rise to any strong upsurge 
in advances since in recent months the 
slackness of business activity has pre- 
vented the banks taking full advantage of 
their existing lending limits. 


Shorter Banking Week—The New 
South Wales Government has approved 
legislation for a five-day week in banking 
on condition that closing time on Friday 
is altered from 3 pm to 5 pm. This will 
leave Victoria as the only state in which 
banks open on Saturday. 


AUSTRIA 


Plea for Restraint—Apart from minor 
concessions in the field of social services, 
the budget for 1962 makes no changes 





Mr Ahmed Habib 
Chairman, Habib Bank Limited, 
Karachi, Pakistan 


in financial policy. The Finance Min- 
ister, Dr Klaus, explained that the 
problem was to reconcile growth with 
stability. He pleaded for general re- 
straint, strict financial discipline and 
firm resistance to price and wage in- 
creases in order to avert the danger of 
straining further an already extended 
economy. 


BAHAMAS 


Capital Requirements—The chairman 
of the Bahamas Government Develop- 
ment Board has stated that between 
£25 millions and £30 millions of capital, 
preferably British, will be needed over 
the next four years to promote develop- 
ment. 


BELGIUM 


Income Tax Reform—The drafting of 
the promised legislation reforming the 
income tax structure has been completed 
and it is hoped that the revised system 
will come into effect in 1962. 

Aid to Growth—The Government’s 
latest move to encourage expansion is 
the tabling of a bill setting up a National 
Investment Corporation. This will 


operate, with the assistance of a number 
of regional bodies, to undertake risk- 
bearing participation in the capital of 
the developing concerns. 


BRAZIL 


Cruzeiro Falling—The continued de- 
terioration in the national finances has 
been reflected in a sharp fall in the 
free-market value of the cruzeiro to 
about 320 to the £, compared with 250 
two months ago. ‘The programme to 
strengthen the balance of payments 
introduced early in the year has so far 
had only limited success. Internally, 
the wages-prices spiral goes on. The new 
administration formed after the collapse 
of the Quadros regime was forced to 
grant an increase of 40 per cent in 
wage scales in October to offset the rise 
in the cost of living precipitated by the 
exchange reform and inflation. 

A new regulation designed to regulate 
exchange market operations during the 
present emergency has been issued. It 
provides that foreign exchange from 
exports bought by the banks may be re- 
sold by them only for covering the cost of 
imports or freight. When it is sold for any 








equal to £6-10-7% interest 


where Income Tax is paid at the standard rate 
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4% term shares are a splendid way of securing a high rate of 
interest for a guaranteed term of 2 or 3 years. Of particular 
appeal to the investor wishing to be assured of a non-fluctuat- 
ing income, 4% fixed term shares can be accepted in sums 
of £100 and multiples of £50 up to £2,500. 


Full particulars on request. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY snrinies Association 
Head Office: Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 

Local Offices : Ashford (Kent), Bournemouth, Newton Abbot, 
Newbury, St. Albans, Southampton, Southend, Worthing and 
\ agencies throughout the country. 

5/6! LEG E. Assets exceed £33,330,000 Reserves exceed £2,220,000 


Shares and Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments 
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other purpose, half the cruzeiro proceeds 
must be deposited with the authorities for 
a period of 180 days. It has been explained 
that the purpose of this move—which 
could be interpreted as a partial return 
to the multiple rates system abolished 
earlier in the year—is to cut down 
speculation and thereby establish a 
stable exchange market for financing 
trade. Its immediate effect, however, 
was to cause some confusion in the 
foreign exchange market. 


CANADA 


Dollar Going Lower ?—The Finance 
Minister, Mr Fleming, has stated that 
it is wrong to interpret the recent 
stability of the Canadian dollar at a 
discount of 3 per cent against the US 
dollar as indicating that it is intended 
to keep it there. He added, however, 
that the exchange rate had probably 
entered the fairly broad range which 
experience may prove to be appropriate 
to the present. 

Demand for Canadian dollars reached 
a high level in October with the result 
that reserves, which showed little change 
during the first three months after the 
end-June change in policy, shot up by 
$186 millions. It has, however, been 
suggested that the upsurge in demand 
was due mainly to temporary factors— 
in particular to leads and lags moving in 
Canada’s favour as the belief that its 
dollar had touched bottom grew. Never- 
theless, more recently, evidence has sug- 
gested that the Canadian authorities may 
be willing to see the rate move lower. 


‘“* Radcliffe ’? Commission Appointed 
—The Government has appointed a Royal 
Commission of seven members, headed 
by Dr Dana Porter, Chief Justice of 
Ontario, to carry out a thorough review 
of the monetary and financial structure. 
It is expected to produce a report that 
will form the basis for legislation to 
improve the working of the country’s 
financial system when the revision of the 
Bank of Canada Act falls due in three 
years’ time. 


COLOMBO PLAN 


Cost of Co-operation—The annual 
report of the Colombo Plan Council for 
Technical Co-operation in South and 
South-east Asia puts the total cost of 
technical co-operation over the ten years 
since the first inception of the plan at 
£67 millions sterling. This includes £20 
millions for the cost of sending equip- 
ment to the region and expenditure 
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incurred in enabling nearly 20,000 


trainees to acquire new skills. 


CONGO 


Franc’s Decline Recognized — The 
Monetary Council has notified the com- 
mercial banks that in future only part 
of their foreign exchange receipts will 
have to be sold at the official rate of 
exchange and that they may dispose of 
the balance in the free market. The 
move is regarded as a first step towards 
the recognition of the decline in the 
true value of the Congolese franc—still 
nominally at its pre-independence level 
of parity with the Belgian franc. 


DENMARK 


Counter-inflationary Measures—The 
Government has announced plans for 
raising postal and railway rates, as well 
as sales taxes, to combat the inflationary 
effect of the wage increases that took 
place earlier in the year. But it has 
promised to modify the restrictive aspects 
of its monetary policy in order to modify 
the effect of high interest rates on long- 
term capital investment. 


EGYPT 


Axe on Wealth—The Government has 
sequestrated the wealth of 422 members 
of Egypt’s richest families, in some cases 
on the grounds that they were reac- 
tionary capitalists who had continued to 
dominate the people to serve their own 
ends. Belgian assets, said to be worth 
£30 millions, sequestrated earlier in 1961 
following events in the Congo, will be 
transferred to state-owned companies in 
similar lines of business. 


EUROPE 


Associates for the Six ?—A com- 
munique issued after a conference of 
the three uncommitted EFTA states— 
Austria, Sweden and Switzerland— 
revealed that they would make applica- 
tion for an association with the European 
Common Market. It stressed that they 
did not rule out the possibility of par- 
ticipation in a suitable form of European 
economic integration. 


Wider Insurance Market—A pro- 
gramme for dealing with the liberaliza- 
tion of life assurance activity approved 
by the EEC Council of Ministers 
stipulates that life assurance companies 
will become entitled to operate auto- 
matically in other member countries 
after the transition period ends. Other 
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OPENING ON THE 


Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. 
United, they offer a comprehensive service in all 
matters affecting business with the East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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classes of direct insurance will be 
liberalized in 1969. But in both cases 
the liberalization will be conditional 
upon the countries concerned having 
co-ordinated their statutes and common 
law governing insurance contracts and 
having arranged for mutual recognition 
and execution of court judgments. The 
Council has also approved a programme 
for the full liberalization of other com- 
mercial activities, including banking, 
starting with public works contracting 
at the end of 1963. 


New Investment Trust—A new trust 
which will invest in European and 
British Commonwealth securities has 
been established under the title of 
Commonwealth and European Invest- 
ment Trust. It has a capital of $74 
millions in $5 shares and will be domi- 
ciled and managed in Luxembourg. 
The 12 founder members are, British, 
Dutch, German, French, Italian, Aus- 
trian and American banking houses, 
and include S. G. Warburg, the London 


merchant bankers. 


FINLAND 


Damper on Overseas Credits—Of_fcial 
fears that the growing practice of finan- 
ing imports by borrowing abroad will 
eventually undermine the balance of 
payments have found expression in a 
ban on the contracting of commercial 
credits of more than six months’ cur- 
rency abroad unless the permission of 
the central bank has been secured. 


GERMANY 


The New Coalition—After nearly two 
months of haggling a new cabinet, 
composed of Christian Democrats and 
Free Democrats, was sworn in before 
the Bundestag on November 14. Com- 
prising 21 members, it is the largest 
Cabinet Dr Adenauer, who is again 
Chancellor, has led. Among other major 
appointments Professor Ludwig Erhard 
resumes as Vice-Chancellor and Minister 
of Economics, Dr Gerhard Schroder 
becomes Foreign Minister, Dr Heinz 
Starke Finance Minister, and Herr Walter 
Minister for Economic Co- 


Capital Flight Continues—The out- 
flow of short-term capital continued to 
keep the reserves under pressure in 
October, a net loss of DM 1,000 millions 
being sustained despite the continuing 
strength of the country’s current ac- 
count. Since June 30 last the reserves 


have declined by more than DM 3,600 
millions, a decrease entirely attributable 
to the capital account, which has been 
in substantial deficit. 


GHANA 


Decimals under Review — The 
Deputy Finance Minister has announced 
that the Government is considering the 
case for changing to a decimal coinage 
system (at the moment Ghana has a 
British-styled currency system). 


HAITI 


Reserve Requirements Tightened— 
Legal measures have been taken to 
enable the Government to enforce the 
statutory banking reserve requirements 
informally introduced in 1957 but not 
previously fully observed because no 
penalties had been established for non- 
compliance. At the same time the central 
bank is empowered to use re-discounting 
as an instrument of monetary policy. 


HONG KONG 


Orderly Markets Acceptable — The 
colony’s textile industry has agreed to 
accept the short-term arrangements for 
securing orderly world markets proposed 
in July by the International Cotton 
Textile Conference at Geneva. 


Lower Interest Rates—The major 
commercial banks in the territory, which 
have recently been criticized for en- 
couraging excessive competition for 
deposit business, reduced their rates for 
all business of this type in early Novem- 
ber. This brought their call ‘money 
rate down to 3 per cent and that for 
fixed deposits for periods of three 
months to 5 per cent. 


IRAQ 


Development Expenditure—A new 
five-year economic development plan 
provides for total expenditure equivalent 
to £556 millions sterling. It includes 
248 major schemes in agriculture, in- 
dustry, communications, transport and 
building. Part will be financed from 
credits of £65 millions and £12 millions 
secured from Russia and Czechoslovakia 
respectively. 


JAPAN 


British Trade Mission—The London 
and Birmingham Chambers of Com- 
merce are jointly sending a trade mission 
to Japan in April, 1962, with the 
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support of the UK Board of Trade and 
the Japanese Government; it will be the 
first since the end of the war. It appears 
there is a need for a thorough re- 
appraisal of the Japanese market, especi- 
ally in the field of licensing agreements 
where British manufacturers are said to 
have been slow to compete with Ger- 
many, France and America. A report 
presented by the Federation of British 
Industries expresses cautious optimism 
about Japanese intentions to proceed 
with trade liberalization. 


US Finance for Steel—Two of the 
leading steel concerns have announced 
that, because of the difficulties created 
by the official credit squeeze in raising 
capital for development at home, they 
are seeking funds by floating debenture 
issues in America. 


MALAYA 


Another Common Market ? — The 
joint committee of economic experts of 
the Association of South-east Asia have 
examined the possibility of establishing 
a common market between member 
countries—Malaya, Thailand and the 
Philippines. After discussing the matter 
for a month, the committee recom- 
mended the immediate conclusion of a 
multilateral agreement on trade and 
navigation. 


NETHERLANDS 


Ceiling for Profits—The Minister for 
Economic Affairs has made an order 
requiring Dutch importers of consumer 
goods to revert to their 1958 profit 
margins. An official statement has 
pointed out that investigations have 
shown that the benefits of tariff reduc- 
tions and of the fall in the prices of 
imported goods brought about by the 
guilder revaluation have not been passed 
on to the public in the form of price 
reductions. It added a warning that 
similar measures might be taken against 
retailers if they did not pass on to the 
public reductions in the prices of goods. 


NEW ZEALAND 


IMF Formalities Concluded — Mr 
Lake, the Finance Minister, has revealed 
that he has invited the World Bank and 
the IMF to send representatives to the 
Dominion to discuss the possibility of 
providing it with assistance in over- 
coming its adverse balance of payments. 
An initial par value of £NZ0.359596 
to the dollar has recently been agreed 
with the IMF. This formality merely 
recognizes the existing parity. 
More Bank Changes—The trading 


banks introduced an overdraft service 
fee at the beginning of November, in 
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addition to normal interest charges. 
The fee is applied to the overdraft limit 
or the peak point reached by the advance 
during the year, whichever is the higher. 
The scale of fees ranges from 1 per 
cent on overdrafts of £100 to 0.1 per 
cent on those exceeding £50,000. It is 
designed to help cover the higher cost 
of administering overdrawn accounts. 


NORWAY 


Stricter Credit Requirements ?>—The 
Minister of Finance has again com- 
plained that the increase in the volume 
of credit was complicating the Govern- 
ment’s task of holding demand at a level 
sufficient to ensure full employment and 
economic growth without inflation. In 
order to ensure that the lending policies 
of the banks complied with arrangements 
agreed with the Government it might be 
necessary to set up a system of supple- 
mentary reserve requirements, as well 
as perhaps to fix quarterly lending ceil- 
ings. It would also be necessary for the 
banks and insurance companies to hold 
Government bonds in larger quantities 
in 1962 to ensure that Government 
finance did not contribute to increases in 
bank liquidity. 


PAKISTAN 


Pact with America—A four-year agree- 
ment providing for the purchase of 
American surplus commodities to the 
value of $622 millions has been con- 
cluded with America. Payment will be 
in rupees, most of which will be used 
to finance local development. 


Loan Provisions Revised—Japan has 
consented to the revision of amortization 
arrangements on a $20 millions loan 
originally due for repayment over ten 
years after an initial period of grace of 
five years. Pakistan will now have 15 
years to pay; interest is at 6 per cent. 


Population Up—The final figures for 
the census taken early in 1961 show 
that the population has increased since 
1951 by 24 per cent to reach 92 millions. 


PARAGUAY 


New Development Bank—A new 
National Development Bank has been 
set up in place of the Bank of Paraguay, 
whose private sector business it will 
take over. It will have an authorized 
initial capital of 1,500 guaranies, which 
will be built up gradually from a 5 per 


cent surcharge on imports and other 
revenues specified by the Government. 
The remaining assets and liabilities of 
the Bank of Paraguay will be transferred 
to the Central Bank of Paraguay. 


PORTUGAL 
Tariff Preference Rescinded—A new 
decree abolishes tariff concessions 


granted earlier on in respect of imports 
of machinery and machine tools required 
by new Portuguese industries. The 
decision has been taken on the grounds 
that there are no longer valid reasons for 
favouring some branches of industry 
rather than others; all concessions that 
have been in existence for four years 
will end at the beginning of May, 1962. 
Others outstanding will be retained until 
four years from the date on which they 
were originally granted. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Import Controls Eased—The Govern- 
ment has taken advantage of the recovery 
in reserves and reduced in some measure 
the tighter import controls introduced 
earlier in the year. 


‘Standard Bank” — The Standard 
Bank of South Africa has announced its 
intention to form a subsidiary to take 
over its business within the country 
under the same name. The parent bank 
will then drop “‘ South Africa’”’ from 
its title, conducting its business in other 
countries as the Standard Bank. 


NBSA Becomes Indigenous — The 
Netherlands Bank of South Africa has 
announced that it is strengthening its 
South African character by transferring 
its domicile from Holland to South 
Africa and at the same time making an 
issue of shares on the local market to 
permit a major holding to be in South 
African hands. 


BCI Loan—A loan of $10 millions has 
been obtained from the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana; it is the first ever 
secured from an Italian bank. 


SPAIN 


Stimulus to Capital Inflow—Two new 
concessions have been made to foreign 
capital in pursuance of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of stimulating the inflow 
of capital from abroad into development 
activity. ‘The first makes cuts of up to 
95 per cent in the taxes levied on loans 
from foreign banks and international 
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financial organizations where the money 
is to be used in the growth sectors of 
the economy—this concession also ap- 
plies to credits made available by local 
banking organizations. The second will 
allow foreigners to hold up to 50 per 
cent of the share capital of Spanish 
investment companies, participation be- 
yond this figure being subject to Govern- 
ment approval. Special facilities are also 
being granted to for eign capital employed 
in oil prospecting. 


Trade Balance Worsening — The 
Minister of Commerce has pointed out 
that the deterioration in the trade 
balance—it is expected to show a deficit 
of $200 millions in 1961—provided no 
reason for restricting imports; but care 
would have to be taken to see that 
priority in importing was given to equip- 
ment for export industries. 


SWEDEN 


Tax Changes—The budget proposals 
for 1962 provide for a substantial switch 
in the incidence of taxation from direct 
to indirect taxes. Cuts of Kr 1,340 
millions have been made in income tax 
against increases in the petrol sales tax 
and the retail sales tax which are ex- 
pected to bring in Kr 1,040 millions. 
The net effect will be to leave the 
budget approximately balanced, whereas 


in the preceding year it showed a surplus 
of Kr 300 millions. 


SYRIA 


Effects of Secession—Following its 
secession from the United Arab Re- 
public, Syria has been having trade talks 
with neighbouring Arab countries in the 
hope that the trade with Egypt, reduced 
by the severing of the political link, 
can be made good by strengthening 
economic ties elsewhere. During the 
three years that Syria was joined to 
Egypt, trade between the two countries 
increased tenfold. 


IMF Independence Again—Syria has 
resumed separate membership of the 
IMF with a quota of $15 millions; 
Egypt retains the remaining $90 mil- 
lions of the former UAR quota of $105 
millions. 


TUNISIA 


Deposits on Imports—A new law re- 
quires importers to deposit between 10 
and 100 per cent of the value of a pro- 
posed purchase abroad with the authori- 





ties before asking for a licence, the size 
of the guarantee varying in inverse 
proportion to the national importance 
of the goods. 


Oil Concessions Made—A research 
concession has been granted to the 
Societe Italo-Tunisienne d’Exploration 
Petriliere in which the Italian ENI con- 
cern and the ‘Tunisian Government 
each have a 50 per cent interest. Another 
concession has been granted to the 
Husky Oil Company, an independent 
American firm which already has a sub- 
sidiary at work in the country. 


USSR 


The New Target—The 20-year economic 
plan presented to the Communist Party’s 
22nd Cengress by Mr Khrushchev in 
the second half of October provides for 
capital investment over this period 
equivalent to about £800,000 millions 
sterling and is aimed at raising the gross 
national product to five times its present 
level. In a report to the Congress on 
development, Mr Kosygin, First Vice- 
Premier, claimed that investment in in- 
dustry and agriculture between 1958 and 
1960 was equal in absolute volume to 
that of America over the same period. 


New Duties—A fresh scale of customs 
duties has been introduced, but the 
British authorities have been advised 
that for the time being imports from 
Britain will be subject to the minimum 
rates. 


WORLD BANK 


Funds from Switzerland—A second 
loan of SwFr 100 millions has been ob- 
tained from the Swiss Government— 
the first was in 1956. ‘This will make 
the total amount, including market 
issues, that the bank has raised in 
Switzerland SwFr 1,000 millions, of 
which SwFr 887 millions is now out- 
standing. The interest rate on the new 
issue is 32 per cent. 


A New Advisory Service—The Bank 
is introducing a development advisory 
service that will provide experts to pro- 
mote growth in the under-developed 
countries. The President of the Bank, 
Mr Eugene Black, has stated that 
shortage of capital is not the principal 
obstacle to more rapid economic pro- 
gress in the backward countries; inex- 
perience and lack of trained manpower 
are even more serious handicaps. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Current Economic Theory and Problems 


(i) Growth and Development 


Growth—Wages—Money, by Sir Dennis Robertson. Cambridge University Press, 5s. 

Investment and Growth in Mature Economies, by A. Lamfalussy. Macmillan, 31s 6d. 

The a Development, by Joseph A. Schumpeter. Oxford University 

ress, 8s 6d. 

Patterns of Trade and Development, by Ragnar Nurske. Basil Blackwell, 6s. 

Growthmanship, by Colin Clark. For Institute of Economic Affairs by Barrie & 
Rockliff, 5s. 

Economic Planning in France. Political and Economic Planning, 4s. 

Macroeconomic Theory, by Gardner Ackley. Macmillan Co, New York, 42s. 

——— og and Economic Growth, by Kenneth K. Kurihara. George Allen & 

nwin 25s 

Economic Aid to Underdeveloped Countries, by F. Benham. For Royal Institute of 
International Affairs by Oxford University Press, 12s 6d. 

The Promotion of Economic Growth. Political and Economic Planning, 3s. 

Resources for the Third Five-Year Plan. 'The Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Economic 
Research & Training Foundation, Rs 7. 

Inflation in a Growing Economy, by Henry J. Bruton. University of Bombay, Rs 5. 

Inflation in a Developing Economy. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Economic 
Research & Training Foundation, Rs 6. 

Public Financial Aid to Developing Countries. General Confederation of Italian 
Industries, Research Department, 10s. 3 


(ii) General 


Inflation, by Thomas Wilson. Basil Blackwell, 30s. 

The Problem of Rising Prices. OQEEC, 21s. 

Essays in Economics, by Ely Devons. George Allen & Unwin, 25s. 

The Economics of Wages, by D. J. Robertson. Macmillan, 21s. 

Information and Investment, by G. B. Richardson. Clarendon Press: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 21s. 

Investment and Production, by Vernon L. Smith. Harvard University Press: Oxford 
University Press, 60s. | 

A History of Economic Thought, by Eric Roll. Faber & Faber, 12s 6d. 24 

United States Fiscal Policy, 1945-59, by A. E. Holmans. Oxford University Press, 40s. 

Revista de la Facultad de Ciencias Economicas y Comerciales No 60. Lima, S15. 

L’ Anglais Economique, by Edmond Lisle. Editions Cujas. No price given. 


(iii) Britain’s Economic Problems 


The Stagnant Society, by Michael Shanks. Penguin Books, 3s 6d. 

Radical Reaction, edited by Ralph Harris. Hutchinson, 25s. 

The Pound at Home and Abroad, by Sir Ralph Hawtrey. Longmans, Green, 27s 6d. 

What’s Wrong with the Unions ?, by Eric Wigham. Penguin Books, 3s 6d. 

a Officers, by H. A. Clegg, A. J. Killick, and Rex Adams. Basil Blackwell, 
s 6 

A Market for Labour, by D. J. Robertson. Barrie & Rockliff, 3s 6d. 

Not Enough Competition ?, by John Heath. Barrie & Rockliff, 3s 6d. 

Shops and Prices, by F. A. F riday. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 5s. 

Revolution in Retailing, by Christina Fulop. Barrie & Rockliff, 3s 6d. 

The Cost of Roads. Political and Economic Planning, 3s 6d. 

The Future of Purchase Tax, by A. R. Prest. Barrie & Rockliff, 3s 6d. 


(iv) International | 


International Payments and Monetary Policy in the World Today, by F. A. Lutz. 
Wicksell Lectures, 1961, Stockholm, no price given. 

The Market Economy in the World of Today, by Per Jacobsson. Jayne Lectures of the 
American Philosophical Society, 1961, $1.30. 

The Dollar Problem: A Reappraisal, by Sir Donald MacDougall. Princeton University. 

The United States Balance of Payments Re-examined. General Confederation of Italian 
Industries. No price given. 
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The International Monetary Fund: Its Present Role and Prospects, by Brian Tew. 
Princeton University. 

Sterling Speculation and European Convertibility, 1955-58, by Samuel I. Katz. Princeton 
University. 

A Survey of International Trade Theory, by Gottfried Haberler. Princeton Univer- 
sity, $1.00. 

The Rationale of the Sterling Area, by A. R. Conan. Macmillan, 21s. 

International Monetary Policy, by W. M. Scammell. Macmillan, 40s. 

Gold and International Liquidity, by Dr W. J. Busschau. ‘The South African Institute 
of International Affairs, 10s. 

Das Verfassungs- und Rechtssystem des Internationalen Wahrungsfonds, by Ervin P. 
Hexner. Vittorio Klostermann, DM 14. 

L’URSS et les Pays de l Est. Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Politiques et Econo- 
miques de Strasbourg, $9. 

Der Politische Faktor in den Internationalen Privaten Kapitalwanderungen, by John 
Agad. Librairie Jeheber Descombes SA Genf, SwFr 16. 


(v) European Integration 


Europe’s Needs and Resources, by 20th Century Fund. Macmillan, £4 4s. 

Europe at Sixes and Sevens, by Emile Benoit. Columbia University Press, 37s 6d. 

The Challenge of the Common Market, by U. W. Kitzinger. Basil Blackwell, 10s 6d. 

If Britain Joins. ‘The Economist Intelligence Unit, 6s. 

Four Approaches to the European Problem, by Miriam Camps. Political and Economic 
Planning, 3s 6d. 

The European Common Market, by J. E. Wild. ‘The Library Association, 2s 6d. 

Food Prices and the Common Market. Political and Economic Planning, 2s 6d. 

Agriculture, the Commonwealth and EEC. Political and Economic Planning, 6s. 

France and the European Community. Political and Economic Planning, 4s. 

International Money and Capital Movements in Europe. Political and Economic Plan- 
ning, 4s. 

Taxation in Western Europe (3rd ed), FBI Study. Federation of British Industries, 20s. 

Le Droit des Sociétés Anonymes dans les Pays de la Communauté Economique Européenne, 
by Jacques Van Wynendaele and Hippolyte Wouters. Etablissements Emile 
Bruylant, BFr 480. 

Fragen der Nichtigkeits- und untatigkeitsklagen Nach dem Recht Der Europaischen Gemein- 
schaft fiir Kohle und Stahl. Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main, DM 18.50. 

Banks of the Common Market. Eurosyndicat Investment Research Bureau. No 
price given. 


(vi) National Surveys 


India on the Eve of the Third Five-Year Plan, by Sir Theodore Gregory. The Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce of India, Rs 5. 

Capital Stock Employment and Output in Israel, 1950-59, by A. L. Gaathon. Bank of 
Israel Research Department, IL 3 

The Israel Economy the First Decade, by Don Patinkin. Falk Project for Economic 
Research in Israel, $2. 

Japan Economic Year Book, 1961. ‘The Oriental Economist, Y1,500. 

Aspectos Monetarios de las Economias Latinoamericanas, 1960. Centro de Estudios 
Monetarios Latinoamericanos. No price given. 

Mexico 1960 Facts, Figures, Trends. Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior. No 
price given. 


Money, Banking and Finance 


Money Under Review, by W. Manning Dacey. Hutchinson, 25s. 

British Monetary Policy and the Balance of Payments, 1951-57, by Peter B. Kenen. 
Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 60s. 

Techniques of Monetary Control, by Joseph Aschheim. Johns Hopkins Press: London, 
Oxford University Press, 36s. 

The City of London as a Centre of International Trade and Finance, Lectures delivered 
at the 14th International Banking Summer School. The Institute of Bankers, 20s. 

Flexible Exchange Rates—Theory and Controversy, by E. Sohmen. University of 
Chicago Press, 42s. 

A Dynamic Theory of Forward Exchange, by Paul Einzig. Macmillan, 60s. 

The Control of Hire Purchase, by F. R. Oliver. George Allen & Unwin, 25s. 

Hire Purchase in a Free Society (3rd ed), by Ralph Harris, Margot Naylor and Arthur 
Seldon. Hutchinson, 30s. 
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Business Finance, by F. W. Paish. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 15s. 

The Finance of Small and Medium-sized Businesses, by CD International (UK Research 
Office). No price given. 

Survey of Capital and Credit in Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Great Britain, 
by William Morgan. Basil Blackwell. No price given. 

UK Financial Institutions. HMSO, 3s 6d. 

The Federal Reserve System, by Herbert V. Prochnow. Hamish Hamilton, 52s 6d. 

The Federal Reserve System (4th ed). Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve. 

The Post-war Residential Mortgage Market, by Saul B. Klaman. Princeton University 
Press: London, Oxford University Press, 60s. 

Statistical Measures of Corporate Bond Financing since 1900, by W. Braddock Hickman. 
National Bureau of Economic Research. Princeton University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 72s. 

Il Mercato del Denaro di New York, by Renato Guadagnini. Edizioni Cedam, Padova. 
No price given. 

La Restauration des Monnais Européennes, edited by Pierre Dieterlan. Editions Sirey. 
NF 23. 

La Zone Franc en 1959. Comité Monetaire de la Zone Franc. No price given. 

La Gestion de la Trésorerie Publique. Congres de Barcelone, Septembre, 1959. 
Institut International de Finances Publiques, BFrs 240. 

The Triumph of Gold, by Charles Rist. Philosophical Library NY, $4 (paper back, 
$1.45). 

Money in Motion, by Arthur Dahlberg. John de Graff Inc, $5.95. 

A Survey of Contemporary Banking Trends, by S. K. Basu. The Book Exchange, 
Calcutta, Rs 18. 

Central Banking in South and East Asia, edited by Gethyn Daview. Hong Kong 
University Press: London, Oxford University Press, 27s 6d. 

The Réle of the Reserve Bank of India in the Development of Credit Institutions, by 
B. Venkatappiah. Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 2s 6d. 

Operations of the Reserve Bank of India, 1935-54, by Nalinkumar K. Almaula. Asia 
Publishing House, 32s. 

Derecho Bancario, Conceptos Generales E Historia, by Esteban Cottely. Arayu Edi- 
ciunes, Buenos Aires. No price given. 

Grants, Loans, and Local Currencies, by Robert E. Asher (The Brookings Institution). 
Faber & Faber, 11s. 

International Guide to Foreign Commercial Financing (Vols I and II), by Reimann and 
Wigglesworth. International Reports Inc. No price given. 

Building Societies Year Book, 1961. Building Societies Association, £2 5s. 

Trustee Savings Banks Year Book, 1961. No price given. 

Bankers’ Almanac and Year Book, 1960-61 edition. ‘Thomas Skinner & Co, £6 6s. 


Law and Practice 
(i) Banking and Investment 





Paget’s Law of Banking (6th ed), by Maurice Megrah. Butterworth & Co, 57s. 6d. 

Law of Banking, by Lord Chorley. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 35s. 

Monetary Decisions of the Supreme Court, by Gerald T. Dunne. Mark Paterson for 
Rutgers University Press, 35s. 

Bank Transfer Systems in the United Kingdom. Ernest Sykes Memorial Lectures, 1961. 
The Institute of Bankers, 3s. 

Gilbart Lectures on Banking, 1961—Guarantees and the Banker, by L.. C. Mather. Institute 
of Bankers, 4s. 

——— o Bankers’ Advances, by J. Milnes Holden (3rd ed). Sir Isaac Pitman & 

ons, 35s. 

Customers’ Investments, by W. Reay Tolfree. The Institute of Bankers, 3s. 

Exchange Arithmetic, by H. C. F. Holgate. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 15s. 

Foreign Exchange in Canada (3rd ed), by S. A. Shepherd. ‘Toronto University Press: 
London, Oxford University Press, 48s. 

Banking as a Career, by Mark Bevan. Batsford, 12s 6d. 

I am a Bank Clerk, by P. N. Russell. Macmillan, 4s. 

Stock Exchange Transactions, by Colin A. Perry. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 20s. 

Security Analysis, by Douglas Bellmore. Mark Paterson for Simmons Boardman, 42s. 

Investments, by Douglas H. Bellmore. Mark Paterson for Simmons Boardman, 63s. 

Practical Investment, by Laurence Corley. Arco Publications, 12s 6d. 

The Investor’s Manual, 1961. Nicholas Kaye, 18s. 

Company Law for Shareholders, by Guy Naylor. Barrie & Rockliff, 3s 6d. 

The Council of Foreign Bondholders, Annual Report for 1960. No price given. 

Guide to Investment in Greece. Industrial Development Corporation SA, Athens. 
No price given. 
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(ii) Taxation 

Income Tax, by J. Leigh Mellor. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 30s. 

a Income Tax Simplified (28th ed), by H. E. D. Ayling. Arthur Fieldhouse, 
4s 6d. 

Key to Income Tax and Surtax (1961-62), edited by Percy F. Hughes. ‘Taxation Pub- 
lishing Co, 12s 6d. 

Spicer & Pegler’s Income Tax and Profits Tax (24th ed), by H. A. R. J. Wilson. HFL 
(Publishers), 30s. 

The Law of Stamp Duties (3rd ed), by J. G. Monroe. Sweet & Maxwell, 42s. 

The Foreign Tax Credit, by Elisabeth A. Owens. International Program in Taxation. 
The Law School of Harvard University, $20. 

First Supplement to Dymond’s Death Duties, by Reginaid K. Johns. The Solicitors’ 
Law Stationery Society, 9s 6d. 


(iii) Accounting and Secretarial 


Accountancy, by William Pickles. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 37s 6d. 
Spicer & Pegler’s Practical Book-keeping and Commercial Knowledge (11th ed), by 
W. W. Bigg, H. A. R. J. Wilson and A. E. Langton. HFL (Publishers), 21s. 
Spicer & Pegler’s Executorship Law and Accounts (20th ed), by H. A. R. J. Wilson. 
HFL (Publishers), 40s. 

Guide to Company Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts, by Frank H. Jones. 
W. Heffer & Sons Ltd, Cambridge, 55s. 

A —— Marginal Costing, The Institute of Costs and Works Accountants. Gee & 

o, 10s. 

Duties of a Company Secretary (2nd ed), by T. Bolton and Percy F. Hughes. Secretaries 
Journal, 30s. 

Key to Company Law and Practice (2nd ed), edited by T. Bolton and Percy F. Hughes. 
Secretaries Journal, 15s. 


(iv) Other 

Occasion for Ombudsman, by T. E. Utley. Johnson Publishers, 15s. 

Current Legal Problems, 1961, edited by G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger. 
Stevens & Sons, £3 3s. 

The a Principles of English Law (2nd ed), by W. F. Frank. George G. Harrap, 

s 6 
— a Law (14th ed), by Lord Chorley and O. C. Giles. Sir Isaac Pitman 
ons, 30s 

Palmer’s Private Companies (42nd ed), edited by T. E. Cain. Stevens, 15s. 

Palmer’s Company Guide (37th ed), edited by T. E. Cain. Stevens, 21s. 

The Charities Act, 1960, by Spencer G. Maurice. Sweet & Maxwell, 25s. 

Case for the Accused, by Julian Prescot. Arthur Barker, 16s. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to enquire into the Insolvency Law of Ghana. 
Office of the High Commissioner for Ghana, 12s. 

Standard Boardroom Practice, by a special committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Edwin Herbert. Institute of Directors, 12s 6d. 

The Law at Work. Institute of Directors. No price given. 


Industry, Trade and Commerce 


The Control of Industry (2nd ed), by Sir Dennis Robertson and S. Dennison. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 10s 6d. 

British Industry, by J. H. Dunning and C. J. Thomas. Hutchinson & Co, 30s. 

The Structure of Industry in Britain, by G. C. Allen. Longmans, Green, 12s 6d. 

Who Owns Whom, 1961. O. W. Roskill & Co, £6 6s. 

Ownership, Control and Success of Large Companies, by P. Sargant Florence. Sweet 
& Maxwell, £3 3s. 

Business Consortia, by A. Harding Boulton. Sweet & Maxwell, 30s. 

An Introduction to Electronic Data Processing for Business, by Leonard W. Hein. 
D. Van Nostrand, 56s. 

British Commercial Institutions, by Peter F. Payne. George G. Harrap, 15s. 

Commercial Credit Insurance as a Management Tool, by Clyde William Phelps. Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Baltimore. No price given. 

The Health of Executives (2nd conference). ‘The Chest and Heart Association, 15s. 

The Clerical Function, by A. A. Murdock and J. R. Dale. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
30s. 

Equitable Payment, by Elliott Jaques. William Heinemann, 35s. 

Lloyd’s Australian and New Zealand Trade Register, 1960-61. No price given. 

1961 Canadian Trade Index. ‘The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, $15. 
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Management 
The Boss, by Roy Lewis and Rosemary Stewart. Phoenix House, 21s. 
The Business of Management, by Roger Falk. Pelican Books, 3s 6d. 
Studies in Management, by Guy Hunter. University of London Press, 10s 6d. 
The Manager and the Organization, by Eric Moonman. ‘Tavistock Publications, 21s. 
Management Initiative. ‘The Acton Society Trust, 5s. 
Now If I Were the Manager, by Harold Whitehead. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 21s 6d. 
Sales Management, by Michael J. P. Baynes. Robert Hale, 8s 6d. 


Banking Histories 

Australia & New Zealand Bank, by S. J. Butlin. Longmans, Green, 45s. 

New Zealand Banker’s Hundred—Bank of New Zealand, 1861-1961, by N. M. Chappell. 
No price given. 

Blyth, Greene, Jourdain & Co Ltd, 1810-1960, by Augustus Muir. Newman Neame. 
No price given. 

La Banque Belge au Service de l’Economie, edited by SA Kredietbank. No price given. 

Das schweizerische Bankwesen im Jahre, 1959. Orell Fussli Verlag, Zurich. No price 


given. 
Sveriges Forsta Banksedlar, 1661-68, by Aleksandrs Platbarzdis. No price given. 


Other History and Biography 


The Prof in Two Worlds, by Lord Birkenhead. Collins, 45s. 

The Workshop of the World, by J. D. Chambers. Oxford University Press, 8s 6d. 

France and the Economic Development of Europe, 1800-1941, by Rondo E. Cameron. 
Princeton University Press: London, Oxford University Press, 80s. 

English Overseas Trade Statistics, 1697-1808, by E. B. Schumpeter. Clarendon Press: 
London, Oxford University Press, 45s. 

Liquid History, by Arthur Bryant. Port of London Authority. No price given. 

We the Undersigned, by W. Gore Allen. Newman Neame, 21s. 

The First Fifty Years, 1910-60, by F. A. A. Menzler. The Institute of Actuaries 
Students’ Society, 25s. 

Sir — Ingram, by A. N. Upton. Clarendon Press: London, Oxford University 

ress, 35s. 

The Autobiography of Thomas Whythorne, edited by James M. Osborn. Clarendon 
Press: London, Oxford University Press, 45s. 

Kreuger, Genius and Swindler, by Robert Shaplen. Andre Deutsche, 21s. 

How I Made $2,000,000 in the Stock Market, by Nicolas Darvas. William 
Heinemann, 18s. 


Miscellaneous 

The Book of the City, edited by Ian Norrie. High Hill Books, 30s. 

The Economics of Taste: The Rise and Fall of Picture Prices, 1760-1960, by Gerald 
Reitlinger. Barrie & Rockliff, 42s. 

Daughters in Law, by Henry Cecil. Michael Joseph, 13s 6d. 

Systems of Measurement. Political and Economic Planning, 3s. 

Agenda for a Free Society, by Arthur Seldon. Hutchinson & Co, 25s. 

A Prosperous Press, by Iain Colquhoun. For Institute of Economic Affairs by Barrie 
& Rockliff, 5s. 

Scanning the Provinces (4th ed). Northcliffe Newspapers Group. No price given. 

Philtps’ Commercial Course Atlas. George Philip & Son, 12s 6d. 

Parents’ Views on Education. Political and Economic Planning, 3s 6d. 

Indian University Students in Britain. Political and Economic Planning, 4s. 

Teenage Consumer Spending in 1959 (Part II), by Mark Abrams. The London Press 
Exchange. No price given. 

The = Record Guide, edited by Ivan March. The Long Playing Record Library, 

S. 
A Christmas Carol, by Charles Dickens, illustrated by Ronald Searle. Perpetua Books, 


S. 
Administrators in Action (Vol I), by F. M. G. Wilson. George Allen & Unwin, 35s. 
Health Through Choice, by D. S. Lees. Institute of Economic Affairs, 7s 6d. 

__Community Mental Health Services. Political and Economic Planning, 2s 6d. 
Mathematical Puzzles and Diversions from ‘‘ Scientific American”, by Martin Gardner. 
G. Bell & Sons, 17s 6d. 
Playing with Infinity, by Rozsa Peter. G. Bell & Sons, 25s. 
_ Mathematics in Your World, by Karl Menninger. G. Bell & Sons, 21s. 
',... Pears Cyclopedia (70th ed). Pelham Books, 20s. 
' The Continental Shelf, by Barry B. L. Auguste. Librairie E. Droz, SwFr 40. 
Bibliografia Brasileira de Ciencias Sociais (Vol 5). Instituto Brasileiro de Bibliografia 
Documentacao. Cr $120,000. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RETIREMENTS 


chairman of the board since 1943, has 


Bank of Canada—Mr A. C. Ashforth, 
former president of the ‘Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, has joined the board. 

Barclays Bank—London—Clapham Func- 
tion: Mr E. R. Bedford, from ‘Tulse Hill, to 
be manager; Tulse Hill: Mr R. H. B. 
Pearce, from Bethnal Green Rd, to be 
manager. Hayes, Kent: Mr F. G. Shepherd, 
from Westcombe Park, to be manager. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, West Rd: Mr R. Long, 
from Hexham, to be manager. Stowmarket: 
Mr I. F. Howard, from Princes St, Ipswich, 
to be manager. Windsor: Mr E. S. Croxson, 
from Stowmarket, to be manager. 

British Linen Bank—Dunbar: Mr J. U. 
Campbell, from Dunfermline, to be manager 
on retirement of Mr T. W. Wallace. Glas- 
gow, Shawlands: Mr J. W. Fleming to be 
manager on retirement of Mr W. W. Smith. 
District Bank—Premises Dept: Mr E. R. 
Faulkner to be manager. Cheadle, Staffs: 
Mr A. Collier to be manager. Macclesfield: 
Mr H. C. Green, from Cheadle, Staffs, to 
be manager. Manchester, Levenshulme: Mr 
N. R. Mills to be manager. Middlesbrough: 
Mr J. H. Middleton to be manager. Roch- 
dale: Mr R. Chadwick, from Mossley, to be 
manager. Stretford: Mr R. N. Bowtell to be 
manager. Urmston: Mr E. Patterson, from 
Stretford, to be manager. 


Isle of Man Bank—Mr J. R. QOuavle, 


retired. He is succeeded by Mr H. C. 
Pearson of the National Provincial Bank. 

Lloyds Bank—Head Office—Advance Dept: 
Mr W. R. Benham, from Peterborough, and 
Mr R. B. Gibbs, from Dovercourt, to be 
controllers; Mr A. G. Walters, from St 
Neots, to be an assistant controller; Chief 
Inspector’s Dept: Mr N. W. Dierden, from 
Harsleden, to be an inspector. London— 
Harlesden: Mr D. A. J. Davies, from Holy- 
head Rd, Birmingham, to be manager; 
South Bank: Mr E. W. Gaman, from 
39 Threadneedle St, to be manager; South 
Kensington: Mr T. C. Williams, from 
Walham Green, to be manager; Westminster 
House: Mr G. S. Perkins, from South 
Kensington, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr L. G. Bretton. Birmingham, Holyhead 
Rd: Mr W. S. Harrison, from Perry Barr, 
to be manager. Bourne: Mr A. E. Lill, 
from Sleaford, to be manager on retirement 
of Mr J. W. S. Bedford. Caterham-on-the- 
Hill: Mr S. C. Marels to be manager. 
Cowbridge: Mr D. M. Thomas, from New- 
port, Mon, to be manager. Folkestone, 
Cheriton and Shorncliffe: Mr R. N. Rowell 
to be manager. Hampton, Middx: Mr D. M. 
Ives to be manager. Ilford, High Rd: Mr 
K. E. Pudney to be manager. Reading, 
Oxford Rd: Mr J. R. Jeffery, from Cam- 





What weight is needed on the right-hand side 
P b 1 to balance the beam? You learned about 
rooltem... this kind of thing at school, but could you work it out 


now? Or would you rather ask an engineer? 




















Your clients’ urgent need—to provide an income 


Life 


for life for a widow whenever the need should 
arise. Plan 3S, using the Married Women’s Property 


Problem... Acts, is the simple answer. Ask for details. 


Aggregate funds 
of the Friends’ 
Provident Group 
exceed £104,000,000 
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berley, to be manager. St Neots: Mr H. M. 
Buxton, from Shenfield and Hutton, to be 
manager. Sheffield, The Moor: Mr N. E. 
Mills, from Walsgrave Rd, Coventry, to be 
manager. Spennymoor: Mr G. H. Dryden, 
from Waterhouses, to be manager. 
Martins Bank—Head Office, Trustee Dept: 
Mr H. C. S. Whalley to be chief trustee 
manager; Mr H. ‘T. Dawson to be sub- 
manager. Liverpool, Trustee Dept: Mr G. A. 
Morley to be manager. Midland Dist Office: 
Mr D. W. Hall, from Markets branch, Birm- 
ingham, to be Midland Dist superintendent 
of branches. London, Oxford Circus: Mr 
S. W. P. Barter to be manager. Birmingham, 
Markets: Mr J. B. Cullen, from Midland 
Dist Office, to be manager. Bristol, Broad- 
mead: Mr D. J. Crellin, from Chester, to be 
manager. Earby: Mr E. Speak, from Colne, 
to be manager. Wolverhampton: Mr A. C. 
Bater, from Bristol, to be manager. 
Midland Bank—Head Office: Mr T. W. 
Hodgson, from Darlington, to be a super- 
intendent of branches in succession to Mr 
S. J. Allen; Staff Dept: Mr G. V. Bramley, 
joint staff manager, to be sole staff manager. 
London—Overseas Branch: Mr B. 'T. Smith 
to be a divisional foreign manager; Mr W. 
Cronk to be an assistant manager; Mr 
A. H. Dawton to be manager of Bill Dept 
on retirement of Mr W. J. Clay; Kingsbury: 
Mr E. R. Manley, from Banstead, to be 
manager on retirement of Mr A. G. B. 
Aldridge; Knightsbridge: Mr J. M. Robinson 
to be assistant manager; Oxford Circus: 
Mr W. D. Treadaway to be assistant 
manager in succession to Mr B. J. Haynes; 
Wandsworth: Mr G. Beagley to be manager 
on retirement of Mr L. S. Colverson; 
Woolwich: Mr B. J. Haynes, from Oxford 
Circus, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr W. F. Wells. Banstead: Mr L. C. 
Bunner to be manager in succession to 
Mr E. R. Manley. Birkenhead, Hamilton 
St: Mr C. D. Milner, from Toxteth, Liver- 
pool, to be manager in succession to Mr 
T. A. Milns. Bournemouth, Malmesbury 
Park: Mr P. G. Turner to be manager on 
retirement of Mr G. W. W. Clarke. Brad- 
ford, Manchester Rd: Mr R. Buckley to be 
manager on retirement of Mr G. Simpson. 
Bridport: Mr W. H. Pratt, from Lymington, 
to be manager in succession to Mr A. R. 
Mouland. Grays: Mr M. J. Pickering, from 
Hoddesdon, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr H. E. Gwinnell. Hoddesdon: Mr J. D. 
Lewin, from Romford, to be manager in 
succession to Mr M. J. Pickering. Leeds, 
North St: Mr S. J. Allen to be manager in 
succession to Mr J. W. Wathen. Liverpool— 
Commutation Row: Mr T. A. Milns, from 
Hamilton St, Birkenhead, to be manager on 
retirement of Mr W. H. Corradine; Toxteth: 
Mr J. R. Gilbert, from East branch, to be 
manager in succession to Mr C. D. Milner. 
National Commercial Bank of Scotland 
—Aberdeen, Holburn Function: Mr M. 
MacLeod to be sole manager on retirement 
of Mr W. D. Reid. Clydebank: Mr W. M. 
Mitchell, from Dumbarton Rd, to be 


manager. Edinburgh—St Andrew Sq: Mr 
J. R. Cameron, from West End, to be sole 
manager on retirement of Mr A. S. O. 
Dandie; West End: Mr A. P. Crerar to be 
manager in succession to Mr J. R. Cameron. 
Falkirk, Newmarket St: Mr A. G. Cameron, 
from Union St, Aberdeen, to be manager on 
retirement of Mr J. A. Hopkins. 

National Debt Office—Mr G. D. Kirwan, 
comptroller general, has retired. He has 
been succeeded by Mr A. H. M. Hillis. 
National Provincial Bank—Head Office: 
Mr W. B. Davidson to be a joint general 
manager. Ipswich: Mr C. J. Pollard, from 
Wellingborough, to be manager on retire- 
ment of Mr J. N. Barker. Newark: Mr 
A. E. Evans, from Portsmouth, to be 
manager. Portmadoc: Mr T. J. Owens, 
from St Asaph, to be manager on retirement 
of Mr H. Gabriel. Portsmouth: Mr A. P. 
Perry to be assistant manager. Welling- 
borough: Mr C. R. Wainhouse, from Ad- 
vance Dept, to be manager. Wotton-under- 
Edge: Mr W. H. Avery, from Sturminster 
Newton, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr H. Davies. 

Westminster Bank—Head Office: Mr J. H. 
Griffiths to be sole premises manager on 
retirement of Mr D. T. Phillips. Mr. C. D. 
Carter, from Reading, to be a controller’s 
assistant. London—Chelsea, Parrs’: Mr D. 
Loader to be manager; Hampstead Garden 
Suburb: Mr A. W. Speers, from St John’s 
Wood, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr E. L. Gardiner; Haymarket: Mr T. E. 
Greer, from Park Lane, to be manager; 
Kilburn: Mr T. J. McGarry, from North 
Acton, to be manager; North Acton: Mr 
W. E. Baylis, from Bloomsbury, to be 
manager; Oxford St: Mr F. E. Woodward, 
from Haymarket, to be manager on retire- 
ment of Mr C. L. Gorringe; Streatham 
Common: Mr E. M. Walker, from Chiswick, 
to be manager on retirement of Mr A. 
Andrews; Tottenham Court Rd: Mr R. C. 
Blow, from Euston Rd, to be manager. 
Bridlington: Mr P. Cass, from Scarborough, 
to be manager. Chichester: Mr T. W. 
Chadbon, from Jersey, to be manager. 
Cirencester: Mr J. H. F. Luttrell, from 
Barnstaple, to be manager. Coulsdon: Mr 
W. B. Cheeseright, from Bloomsbury 
(Parr’s), to be manager. Eastbourne: Mr 
A. F. S. Jeffery, from Chichester, to be 
manager on retirement of Mr J. R. Oliver. 
Frome: Mr G. H. B. Symons, from St 
Austell, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr G. F. Clark. Lincoln: Mr E. Shaw, 
from Bridlington, to be manager on retire- 
ment of Mr J. B. Smith. Lutterworth: Mr 
G. T. Warrington, from Thurland St, 
Nottingham, to be manager in succession to 
the late Mr S. L. William. New Malden: 
Mr G. O. J. Smewing, from Kensington 
High St, to be manager on retirement of 
Mr D. C. Jolley. Northfields: Mr W. H. 
Kinnerley to be manager on retirement of 
Mr F. Leegood. 

Williams Deacon’s Bank—Mr J. O. 
Blair-Cunynghame has joined the board. 
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Date 
1938 


End-Dec: 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


1959 

Apr 15 
May 20 
June 17 
June 30 
July 15 
Aug 19 
Sept 16 
Oct 21 
Nov 18 
Dec 16 
Dec 31 


1960 

Jan 20 
Feb 17 
Mar 16 
Apr 20 
May 18 
June 15 
June 30 
July 20 
Aug 17 
Sept 21 
Oct 19 
Nov 16 
Dec 14 
Dec 31 


1961§ 
Jan 18 
Feb 15 
Mar 15 
Apr 19 
May 17 
June 21 
July 19 
Aug 16 
Sept 20 
Oct 18 
Nov 15 


* Excluding items in course of collection and transit items. 


Net 


Deposits* 


{mn 


2,200 


5,945 
6,056 
6,256 
6,421 
6,137 
6,209 
6,390 
6,618 
6,995 
7,121 


6,279 
6,253 
6,365 
6,523 
6,532 
6,541 
6,618 
6,766 
6,745 
6,903 
6,995 


6,924 
6,687 
6,559 
6,631 
6,625 
6,670 
6,791 
6,779 
6,760 
6,773 
6,804 
6,798 
6,901 
7,121 


6,951 





London Clearing Banks 
— 
ssets 


{mn 


672 


2,100 
2,327 
2,460 
2,382 
2,471 
2,492 
2,664 
2,493 
2,628 
2,251 


2,092 
2,080 
2,192 
2,270 
2,283 
2,280 
2,339 
2,477 
2,419 
2,543 
2,628 


2,541 
2,296 
2,217 
2,262 
2,244 
2,253 
2,292 
2,259 
2,266 
2,276 
2,287 
2,288 
2,399 
2,251 


2,456 
2,252 
2,188 
2,349 
2,314 
2,395 
2 472 
2,450 
2,522 


Zot 
29.5 


33.2 
36.0 
36.7 
34.3 
37.4 
37.4 
38 .4 
34.6 


Yo 
‘ee teat ad 
WHAANOY 


& 
Lot 
AOwnnarw wseAARMMw 


34,3 


2.6019 35.0 


2,585 


34.7 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Special Investments 
Deposits Total Govt 
{mn {mn ~~ {mn 
—- 637 28.0 
(102.0)¢ 1,965 31.0 1,889 
—— 2,148 33.3 2,076 
— 2,275 34.0 2,194 
— 2,353 33.9 2,261 
— 2,016 30.5 1,928 
— 1,980 29.8 1,893 
—— 2,049 29.6 1,962 
_ 2,102 29.2 1,994 
— 1,710 22.3 1,597] 
143.6 1,271 16.2 1,159] 
a 1,884 28.1 1,766 
— 1,837 27.3 1,719 
—_ 1,816 26.8 1,698 
— 1,812 25.6 o 
— 1,811 26.0 1,693 
— 1,802 26.0 1,684 
— 1,789 25.4 1,667 
— 1,729 24.0 1,608 
— 1,729 24.0 1,607 
— 1,720 23.1 1,597 
a 1,710 22.3 a 
— 1,698 22.9 1,571 
— 1,618 22.7 1,486 
-- 1,501 21.3 1,368 
— 1,439 20.0 1,309 
5.8 1,405 19.8 1,275 
69.8 1,376 19.2 1,245 
70.3 1,349 18.1 on 
105.3 1,340 18.5 1,210 
142.6 1,317 18.2 1,185 
142.0 1,312 18.2 1,183 
141.7 1,304 18.0 1,175 
142.6 1,289 17.7 1,160 
143.4 1,288 17.1 1,159 
143.6 1,271 16.2 7” 
147.9 1,256 16.9 1,142 
147.2 1,238 17.1 1,124 
143 .3 1,187 16.5 1,074 
142.2 1,114 15.2 1,001 
145.0 1,106 15.0 994 
145.4 1,084 14.6 972 
147.1 1,049 13.9 936 
185.1 1,047 14.1 934 
220.9 1,049 14.2 936 
218 .3 1,098 14.8 986 
220 .6 1,113 14.9 1,001 





Advances 
Net Gross 


{mn 


964 


1,860 
1,665 
1,611 
1,783 
1,747 
1,832 
1,777 
2,126 
2,818 
3,323 


2,412 
2,467 
2,496 
2,580 
2,580 
2.616 
2,649 
2,716 
2,752 
2,795 
2,818 


2,846 
2,933 
3,006 
3,094 
3,133 
3,134 
3,242 
3,236 
3,195 
3,203 
3,231 
3,238 
3,229 
3,323 


3,260 
3,303 
3,354 
3,423 
3,446 
3,497 
3,550 
3,446 
3,318 
3,2499] 
3,230 


Zot 
43.1 


30.9 
27.4 
25.9 
27.8 
28.4 
29.1 
27.6 
31.7 
39.0 
44.9 


37.5 
38 .3 
38 . 3 
38.3 
38.6 


ts 
sal od sad ial saa ta ae? ae at 
ONS & 00 16 & Oo LO DAN 


& 
. . * . — . ° . . 
me F. ST ™ LO OA A KG FQ GS 


T All asset ratios are computed in relation to gross deposits, and the advances ratio refers 


to gross advances. 


t Treasury Deposit Receipts. 


§ Figures subsequent to December 31, 1960, are affected by the transfer of Lloyds Bank’s 


Eastern branches to National & Grindlays. 


This reduced the total of deposits at the clear- 


ing banks by about £50 millions; the distribution of the reduction in the clearing banks’ 
assets is not known. 


“| After “‘book”’ transfer of £40 millions from advances to call money. 
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| Mid-December. 











_ Trend of * Risk ’’ Assets 
































(£ million) 
Oct 18, 1961 — Change in ~ 
% of Year to Monthly Periods 
Gross Oct, 1961 
Deposits 1961 July Aug Sept Oct 
Investments: 
Barclays 270.1 15.7 — 40.1 +03 + 0.1 — + 9.7 
Lloyds 218.1 16.8 — 29.8 -14.4 - 0.4 - 0.2 +10.3 
Midland os aoe 25 — 66.4 —21.4 — — — 
National Provincial .. 109.9 12.5 — 31.5 +0.5 +06 + 0.2 + 5.7 
Westminster . . 138.7 14.1 —- 22.8 -- - 1.8 - 0.1 +17.0 
District 33.2 12.9 - 7.8 — — +0.4 + 3.9 
Martins ai a - a) - 2.7 — _- ao — 
Eleven Clearing Banks 1,098.0 14.8 — 206.5 -35.4 - 1.8 +1.4 +49.5 
Advances: 
Barclays 755.9 43.8 + 33.6 - 0.2 -21.5 -30.1 -17.7 
Lloyds 575.8 44.2 — 29.1 + 4.1 -14.5 -24.0 -21.6 
Midland os een SS + 30.4 +19.1 -21.7 -36.3 —- 4.3 
National Provincial .. 426.9 48.5 + 9.7 +10.4 -11.5 -21.2 + 4.2 
Westminster . . . 426.5 43.4 — 20.7 +24.6 -25.9 -13.6 -14.8 
District 120.0 46.5 + 2.3 - 3.3 -1.0 - 3.1 - 5.4 
Martins - - wees 44 + 0.6 +3.2 +04 -—- 4.7 - 1.7 
Eleven Clearing Banks 3,372.1 45.4 + 26.9 +55.8 -98.1 -—139.8 -65.1 
Trend of Bank Liquidity* 
1958 1959 1960 1961 
Dec Dec 
Mar Mar 31 Mar Sept Oct 31 Mar Aug Sept Oct 
a Te a ae a a oe 
Barclays 34.2 30.1 32.9 31.0 31.5 31.8 31.4 30.2 32.7 33.8 35.5 
Lloyds a5.9 22.3 32:9 22:06 36 Bi BMH Bs Be MD BS 
Midland 33.9 30.4 36.1 30.1 30.4 30.6 33.1 29.5 31.8 32.5 33.2 
National Prov 34.0 31.1 37.0 30.0 32.2 31.1 33.5 29.8 33.0 35.0 33.7 
Westminster.. 35.4 32.8 33.4 33.4 31.6 30.4 32.2 32.0 35.5 36.6 36.7 
District ae:3 wee 2.8 32.3 29 BA 2 Be est BH Ba 
Martins oo.9 33.5 H.3 31.F B80 31.9 HBS DT 23 3S M.S 
All Clearing 
Banks -- 33.9 31.0 34.3 31.5 31.6 31.5 32.6 30.4 32.9 34.3 35.0 


* Cash, call money and bills shown as percentage of gross deposits. 





Money and Bill Rates 


Mondays: Nov 21, Sept 25, Oct 23, 
1960 1961 1961 1961 
per cent 
Bank rate .. S4t 7t 64§ 
Treasury bills: 
Average allotment rate* +3 6 5 # 5 #3 
Market’s dealing rate, 

3 months 448 6 43 5 88 5% 
Bankers’ deposit rate 34 5 44 43 
Short money: 

Clearing banks’ minimum 3 53 47 4% 
Floating money . . 3§-4¢ 52364 42-53 43-5} 
US Treasury Bill.. 2.396 2.233 2.325 2.280 


* Preceding Friday. 


raised to 7% on 25.7.61; effective 26.7.61. 
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1961 
6 


vi 
} 


am 
o 


r 
5 33 
4 
43 


8 
43-53 
2.349 


1961 
6 


hoe 


1 
3 


L 
3 


wom 


> pu WH 


$ 
—5 
51 


oie | 


41-5} 
2.516 


Oct 30, Nov 6, Nov 13, Nov 20, 


1961 
6 
33 

Sf 

4 

45 


54-54 
2.537 


t+ Lowered from 6% on 27.10.60. Jt Lowered to 5% on 8.12.60; 
§ Lowered to 64% on 5.10.61. 





Scottish Banks 


Note Net Liquid Special Investments Advances 
Date* Issue Depositst Assetst Deposits Total Govt 

{mn {mn {mn % £mn {mn % {mn {mn 33°9 
1938 (av) 17.9 233.0 34.0 13.9 — 142.2 58.1 — 82.6 3 
1951 Dec 77.3 668.1 90.7 12. : (6.0)§ 384.2 50.9 373.5 221.7 a. : 
1952 ,, 85.6 675.4 122.9 16.3 -- 382.2 50.6 369.7 200.7 26.5 
as « Tacs 691.7 113.3 14.6 — 416.6 53.7 403.7 191.8 24.7 
1954 ,, 97.7 738.4 119.8 14.3 — 430.5 51.4 419.0 217.8 26.0 
1955 ,, 1048 672.2 120.6 15.5 — 378.1 48.7 364.9 200.4 25.8 
1956 ,, 112.8 659.0 121.7 16.0 — 359.4 47.1 345.2 204.8 26.9 
1957 ,, 118.5 676.7 143.8 18.4 — 351.7 44.9 339.3 206.9 26.4 
1958 ,, 119.7 687 .3 127.9 16.2 — 349.1 44.1 335.6 235.6 29.8 
1959 ,, 122.4 727.2 137.1 16.5 — 313.5 37.7 289.0 311.6 37.5 
1960 ,, 125.3 708 .0 131.8 16.3 — 265.8 32.9 240.1 342.7 42.4 
1960 
Nov16 122.8 702.4 127.9 15.8 Fe 265.9 32.9 240.2 341.4 42.3 
Dec 21 125.3 708 .0 131.8 16.3 7.9 265.8 32.9 240.1 342.7 42.4 
1961 
Jan 18 119.2 688 .7 119.6 14.9 8.0 262.6 32.8 237.0 338.9 42.3 
Feb 15 120.8 682.1 113.2 14.3 7.9 259.2 32.7 233.6 344.1 43.4 
Mar15 123.3 687 .2 106.7 13.7 7.9 252.7 32.3 227.0 352.1 45.0 
Apr19 124.5 693 .6 108.4 13.8 7.9 251.6 31.9 226.0 366.5 46.5 
May17 126.6 705 .0 123.9 14.9 4.9 251.2 30.9 226.1 362.8 43.7 
June 21 126.0 699 .2 115.0 14.1 8.3 250.7 30.8 225.9 365 9 45.0 
Julv 19 131.6 705.2 102.1 12 8 8.1 250.6 31.3 225.7 385.0 48.1 
Aug 16 123.8 698 .7 .f fea 99 ane.) 38.2 2a0s8 381 6 47.7 
Sept 20 123 0 715.6 129.8 163 12.0 246.9 30.7 222.3 366.7 45.6 
Oct 18 123.0 716.0 152.2 18.8 12.0 239.1 29.5 212.5 352.6 43.5 
Nov 15 125.0 712.9 144.8 17.5 12.1 240.2 29.0 214.0 356.9 43.0 

Northern Irish Banks|| 

1938 (av) 5.3 46.5 me 4 m.1 .. én . * ae 
1951 Dec 9.2 106.5 6.0 4.9 — 55.2 44.8 (113.9) 52.4 42.5 
1955 ,, 8.4 120.2 8.3 6.3 — 57.4 43.3 (101.3) 57.8 43.6 
oe... w.2 118.4 7.4 $8 — 55.6 41.5 (95.5) 56.1 41.8 
ESS? 0s 9.9 116.6 7.8 5.7 — 54.6 39.9 (98.0) 56.7 41.5 
1958 ,, 9.3 124.8 S.2 8.7 — 55.9 39.1 (105.6) 64.0 44.8 
BS? os 8.7 132.6 10.8 7.2 — 53.6 35.6 (100.0) 70.2 46.6 
1960 ,, 8.5 134.0 9.7 6.4 46.6 30.6 (89.1) 80.3 52.8 
1960 
Sept 8.5 133.9 8.0 5.4 — 49.5 33.7 (92.2) 83.0 56.5 
Oct 8.4 134.2 8.9 6.0 — 49.3 33.3 ‘a 82.8 55.9 
Nov 8.4 136.2 9.7 6.5 — 48.6 32.5 = 83.1 55.5 
Dec 8.5 134.0 9.7 6.4 — 46.6 30.6 (89.1) 80.3 52.8 
1961 
Jan 8.4 137.2 Fy ee & — 48.5 31.8 79.7 52.2 
Feb 8.3 135.3 8.8 5.8 — 48.9 32.4... 81.3 53.9 
Mar .. 8.9 137.8 8.9 5.9 — 49.5 32.4 (90.7) 83.4 54.6 
April .. 8.9 136.2 10.1 6.5 — 47.2 30.6... 84.6 54.8 
May .. 8.8 142.1 . ty mee —— 47.5 30.4 - 85.7 54.8 
June 8.7 145.0 9.8 6.1 — 47.1 29.5 ss 89.7 55.9 
July 8.7 143 .6 ee ae — 46 8 29.8 89.8 57.2 
Aug 8.5 141 .6 10.6 6.7 — 47.0 29.6 86.3 54.3 
Sept 8.5 143.8 > Re & —_ 47.2 30.0 (93. 2) 85.2 54.1 


* —_ Scottish banks figures before Oct, 1960, relate to dates varying from bank to bank 
between the middle and end of month; for N. Irish to June 30 and Dec 31 and dates in 
middle of other months. ‘+ Excluding items in course of collection and transit items. 

t Liquid assets comprise cash (excluding 100% note cover, above “ authorized ” circu- 
lation), balances with Bank of England, money at call and bills; all ratios calculated as 
. percentage of gross deposits. § Treasury Deposit Receipts. 

||} Actual liabilities and advances of banking offices in N. Ireland other than National 
Bank, which is a London clearing bank; liquid assets and investments are computed pro- 
portions of the banks’ total holdings based on ratio of deposits in N. Ireland to total deposits; 
but British Govt. securities are actual holdings including those of offices in Eire. 
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Banking Trends since World War I* 







Nett Gross 
Averages Deposits Liquid Assets TDRs Investments Advances§ 
of Months: {mn mn “ot mn {mn y £mn %ot 
1921 1,759 680 38 _- 325 18 833 46 
1922 1,727 658 37 --- 391 22 750 + 
1923 1,628 581 35 a 356 21 761 46 
1924 1,618 545 33 a 341 20 808 49 
1925 1,610 539 32 — 286 17 856 52 
1926 1,615 532 32 — 265 16 892 54 
1927 1,661 553 32 ~- 254 15 928 54 
1928 1,711 584 33 — 254 14 950 54 
1929 1,745 568 32 -— 257 ‘4 994 55 
1930 1,751 596 33 -- 258 14 965 54 
1931 1,715 560 32 — 301 17 921 52 
1932 1,748 611 34 a= 348 19 847 47 
1933 1,909 668 34 — 537 28 762 39 
1934 1,834 576 31 -- 560 30 756 40 
1935 1,951 623 31 os 615 31 772 39 
1936 2,088 692 32 oo 614 29 869 39 
1936 2,160 713 32 —~ 643 29 844 39 
1937 2,225 683 30 ~= 652 29 958 42 
1938 2,218 672 30 —— 637 28 980 43 
1939 2,181 648 29 — 608 27 995 +4 
. 1940 2,419 785 31 73 666 27 964 39 
1941 2,863 676 23 495 894 30 872 29 
1942 3,159 712 22 642 1,069 33 810 25 
1943 3,554 »723 20 1,002 1,147 31 759 21 
1944 4,022 788 19 1,387 1,165 28 761 18 
1945 4,551 886 19 1,811 1,156 25 778 17 
1946 4,932 1,280 25 1,492 1,345 26 897 18 
1947 5,463 1,646 29 1,308 1,474 26 1,117 20 
1948 5,713 1,703 29 1,284 1,479 25 1,330 23 
1949 5,772 1,920 32 983 1,505 25 1,450 24 
1950 5,811 2,345 39 430 1,505 25 1,614 27 
1951 5,931 2,308 38 247 1,624 26 1,835 31 
1952 5,856 2,097 34 1,983 33 1,851 30 
1953 6,024 2,201 35 2,163 35 1,743 28 
1954 6,239 2,190 34 2,321 36 1,817 28 
1955 6,184 2,098 33 2,149 33 2,033 31 
1956 6,012 2,218 35 1,978 32 1,911 30 
1957 6,138 2,256 35 2,008 31 1,967 31 
1958 6,330 2,256 34 Special 2,149 32 2,023 30 
1959 6,617 2,277 33 Deposits 1,835 26 2,634 38 
1960 6,867 2,299 32 74.4 1,407 20 3,247 45 
1960: July .. 6,900 2,259 31.2 105.3 1,340 18.5 3,357 46.3 
Aug .. 6,876 2,266 31.4 142.6 1,317 18.2 3,312 45.9 
Sept .. 6,883 2,276 31.6 142.0 1,312 18.2 3,313 45.8 
Oct .. 6,918 2,287 31.5 141.7 1,304 18.0 3,345 46.1 
Nov .. 6,923 2,288 ce 142.6 1,289 17.7 3,363 46.0 
Dec 14 = 7,070 2,399 31.9 143.4 1,288 17.1 3,397 45.2 
1961: Jan .. 7,069 2,456 33.1 147.9 1,256 16.9 3,377 45.5 
Feb .. 7,888 2,252 31.1 147.2 1,238 17.1 3,423 47.2 
Mar .. 6,819 2,188 30.4 143 .3 1,187 16.5 3,476 48 .3 
April.. 6,980 2,349 32.0 142.2 1,114 15.2 3,546 48 .4 
ay .. 6,965 2,314 31.5 145.0 1,106 15.0 3,570 48 .6 
June 21 7,074 2,395 32.2 145.4 1,084 14.6 3,619 48 .6 
July .. 7,164 2,472 32.9 147.1 1,049 13.9 3,675 48 .9 
Aug .. 7,079 2,450 32.9 185.1 1,047 14.1 3,577 48 .1 
Sept .. 7,036 2,522 34.3 220.9 1,049 14.2 3,437 46 .7 
Oct .. 7,090 2,601 35.0 218 .3 1,098 14.8 3,372 45.4 
Nov .. 7,084 2,585 34.7 220.6 1,113 14.9 3,364 45.1 
* Ten clearing banks for 1921-35, thereafter eleven. 
+ Excluding only cheques and balances in course of collection. { Ratios to gross deposits. 
§ Revised basis: see Note on page 78, The Banker, February, 1961. 
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Government Sales of Marketable Securities 
Stock shown in bold figures; Treasury bills in italics 


Official Domestic Banking ** Non-Bank ”’ 

Sales (+) Portfolios Portfolios 

Home 
Clearing Scots Discount Total Overseas and Total 

(£ millions) Banks Banks Market Official Overseas 

Private 
1951® +862] +417 -27 - 3 £4+387 - “<* +475t 
— 862 -382 +3 -110 -489 -366 - JF —373 
1952 +324} +187 +2 -23 +166 - - + 158} 
+286 +392 +17 + 77 +486 -310 +110 -200 
1953 +507t +119 +34 +92 4244 ‘ “a +2631 
+309 +156 -2 -—-97 + 57 +208 + 44 +4252 
1954 +125} +67 +15 - 10 + 72 me 7 + 53f 
+ 80 — 139 -3 + 7 ==-137 - 48 +265 +4217 
1955 + 81t -334 -54 - 65 -453 fa +534} 
+ 187 +72 +5 +27 +4104 - 59 +142 44 83 
1956 + 33{ - 35 -20 - 14 - 69 as ws +102} 
— 195 + 4 +2 -119 -<113 - 34 -—-48 -— §2 
1957 — 29f +09 -6 -7 - 7 ia “a — 22t 
+ 20 +127 +14 + 62 +4203 -105 - 78 -—183 
1958 +141} +33 -4 +98 +127 + oe + 14} 
+ 46 -218 -12 + 9 -=221 + 70 +197 +267 
1959+ — 246} -397 -47 - 4 -448 = +202t 
+ 14 +33 -3 —- 68 —- 38 da ne + 52 
1960+ + 86 -438 -49 4134 -353 + 66 +373 +439 
- 1] -212 -3 —- 68 -—283 - 4 +286 +282 
1958: III + 67} +22 +1 +27 + 50 ; ia + 17f 
+ 68 +7i +5 +16 + 92 - 6 -—- 18 — 24 
IV — 109} -101 -5 +36 -—- 70 e ia — 39} 
+290 + 2 -—-1 +192 +193 +87 +10 + 97 
1959: I — 601 -178 -22 + 20 -180 os +120} 
— 581T -308 -10 -243 -561 “a ba - 20f 
II - 29 -118 -10 +10 -118 +36 + 53 + 89 
+104 +141 +3 - 10 4134 - 7 -=-23 —- 30 
III - 33 - 31 - 1 - 2 -# + 4#-+-+-3 + 1 
+189 +139 me + 55 +194 - 44 +39 - § 
IV —124 - 70 -14 - 32 -116 -21 +13 - 8 
+302 +61 +4 4130 +4195 +92 +15 +4107 
1960: I — 345 -229 -6 +36 -199 - 33 -113 -14 
— 125 -277 -6 — 80 -—363 + 71 +167 +238 
II + 31 -123 -21 +412 -132 + 59 +104 +4163 
— 34 +17 -6 +21 + 32 - 4 -62 -—- 66 
III +202 - 62 -21 +44 - 39 + 53 +188 +241 
+106 +24 +422 -77 - 31 - 40 +177 +4137 
IV +198 — 24 -1 +42 +417 - 13 +194 +4181 
+ 52 + 24 -13 + 68 + 79 31 + 4 = 27 
1961: I —110 ~ -13 - 54 -152 - 2 +44 4 4 
| — 443 — 216 - 3 -130 -—349 + 61 -155 — 94 
II — 260 -102 -1 -33 -136 —- 28 - 9 -124 
+143 +177 — +17 +194 +151 -202 - $1 


® Mid-March to end-December only. 


t To mid-December (but including overlap in second half of March made inevitable by 
non-publication of Bank of England figures for 1959, I); 1960 = mid-December, 1959- 


mid-December, 1960. 
t Includes securities sold to (or bought from) Banking Department of Bank of England. 
Note: Quarterly periods are between bank make-up dates except for (i) stock figures 


throughout 1958 of Scots Banks and Discount Market, (ii) ‘‘ Official Sales ” figures in 
1959, I, for both stock and bills, which are for quarter-ends. In these instances, therefore, 


the relevant derived totals in the final column are liable to error. 
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THE EXCHEQUER FINANCES 


I—The Budget 


Total Inland Revenue 
Customs and Excise 
Other revenue ws 
Total ordinary revenue .. 
Debt interest (including sinking fund) 
Other consolidated fund 
Supply expenditure 
Total ordinary expenditure 
Above line surplus or deficit .. 
Net deficit below line 
of which 
local loans (net lending shown 
minus) ae 
loans to state industries, net .. 
Total deficit 


* Plus indicates increase in receipts or surplus, fall in expenditure or deficit. 


(£ million) 


Original 
budget 
estimates 
1961-62 
3,598 
2,510 


400 
6,508 
700 
115 
5,187 
6,002 
+506 
—575 


+ 57 
—339 
— 69 


Expected 
gain or 
loss* on 
1960-61 
+386 
+120 
+ 68 
+574 
- 17 
-— 198 
—215 


+359 
- 34 
+ I 
- 1 
+325 


indicates fall in receipts or surplus, rise in expenditure or deficit. 





II—National Savings 


({£mn: Receipts into Exchequer reported during period) 


Savings 
Certi- Defence —_ Premium 
ficates Bonds Ba Bonds 
(net) (net) (net), (net) 
1953-54 .. +19.0 + 0.3 -—79 .3 oo 
1954-55 .. +46.0 +51.1 — 35.4 —- 
1955-56 .. +19.7  +21.5 — 80.4 a 
1956-57 .. +72.0 + 3.2 -20.6 +65.0 
1957-58 .. -—21.3 —22.2 -62.4 +80.2 
1958-59 ..+131.9 +117.9 -55.2 +66.5 
1959-60 . .. +66.9 +144.4 452.7 441.1 
1960-61 +56.8 +107.4 +29.5 +55.5 
1960-61 
April-Sept +36.1 +55 .9 -11.5 +29.1 
October .. + 4.5 + 7.7 415.0 + 5.4 
1961-62 
April-Sept -12.5 +20.1 +09 =4+21.2 
October .. — 4.4 —-— 0.1 +12.8 + 2.8 


Total 


Small 


+306 .0 
+248 .3 


+108 .6 
+ 32.6 


+ 29.7 
+ 11.1 


Gain or 
April 1, loss* on 
1961, to corresponding 
Nov 18 period of 
1961 1960 
1,458 .3 +200 .6 
1,694 .0 +106 .2 
231.0 + 59.0 
3,383 .3 +365.8 
454.5 — 38.2 
64.5 - 9.9 
3,183 .3 — 253.9 
3,702 .3 — 302.0 
— 319.0 + 63.8 
— 398 .7 — 54.7 
+ 25.0 —~ 11.7 
— 308 .2 + 1.5 
—717.7 + 9.1 
Minus 
Total 


Accrued Defence Remain- 


Interest 


(net) 
88 .6 
88 .8 
82.7 
35.5 
45.9 
54.4 
83.5 
9 


ao N 


2 
46 
6 


48.5 
7.6 


Bond ing In- 
Maturity vested® 
—38.4 6,008.7 
—-28.8 6,126.2 
-50.8 6,123.6 
—-38.9 6,240.0 
-17.7 6,272.0 
-10.0 6,582.0 
- 1.7 6,969.0 
- 1.7 7,305.0 
—- 0.6 7,122.0 
- 0.1 7,161.0 
— 1.7 7,381.0 
-— 0.1 7,399.0 


* After taking account of net sales through the Post Office Savings Bank of Government 


securities other than defence bonds. 





Ili—Floating Debt 





(£ million) 
Beginning of April* 
1959 1960 1961 

Ways and Means Advances: 

Bank of England ‘i oo a ao 

Public Departments ... 291.6 215.3 299 .4 
Treasury Bills: 

Tender. . x .. 2,950.0 3,460.0 3,110.0 

¥ 3 Baar wa os ¥9SRiS  1e.7 2 ee 








5,227.9 5,521.0 5,008.6 








Change in three 





Nov months to 
18, Nov 18, Nov 19, 
1961 1961 1960 
— —- 1.5 — 
250.6 -— 66.2 —-— 37.8 
3,310.0 + 20.0 +220.0 
1,976.2 +243.7 -—435.7 
5,536.8 +196.0 -—253.5 





* First return in each fiscal year (since split of Treasury bills cannot usually be calculated 


at March 31). 
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* Gold and convertible currency from Dec, 1958. + Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
¢ Remainder of 1947-48 loan repaid in sterling. § Estimate. 
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Sterling-Dollar Exchange Rates io 
Nov 18, Sept 22, Oct 20, Oct27, Nov3, Nov10, Nov17, i 
1960 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 1961 
Official Market 
Spot .. 28h tag Bey 241g 8295) «638 
3months .. 1lcpm 2ic pm 24cpm 2c pm 1#tcpm 1#cpm 1#c pm 
Security* 2.814 2.80 2.813 2.812 2.81 2.813 2.814 “3 
* New York market quotations. as 
Britain’s Gold and Dollar Reserves* a 
(Millions of US dollars) ‘ 
Financed by 
Net Gold UK Trans- Official 
and Dollar Special actions Reserves Private 
Surplus (+) Ameri- Payments with IMF Change at End K 
Years and or can and Drawing (+) in of Dollar 
Quarters Deficit (—) Aid Credits Payment (-) Reserves Period Balancest 
1946 .. — 908 — +1123 — + 220 2696 194 
1947 — 4131 — +3273 +240 — 618 2079 267 
1948 -1710 682 + 677 + 60 — 223 1856 295 
1949 — 1532 1196 + 116 — —- 168 1688 236 
1950 + 805 762 + 45 — +1612 3300 257 
1951 — 988 199 — 176 _ — 965 2335 508 
1952 —- 736 428 —- 181 — — 489 1846 472 
1953 + 546 307 — 181 — + 672 2518 491 
1954 + 480 152 — 280 — 108} + 244 2762 428 
1955 — 575 114 - 181 — — 642 2120 480 B 
1956 — 626 66 + 12 +561 + 13 2133 679 Bc 
1957 — 419 26 + 533 — + 140 2273 602 ‘es 
1958 +1005 6 — 215 - + 796 3069 654 
1959 + 449 — — 420 — 362 — 333 2736 719 fe 
1960 + 771 — + 79 — 354 + 496 3231 1236 a 
1959: Ea 
I + 173 —_— + 97 — 200 + 70 3139 784 5 or 
II + 206 —~ - 11 — 162 + 33 3172 737 Spe 
III + 164 —_ - 52 — + 112 3284 672 ae 
IV — 94 — 454 — — 548 2736 735 ’ 
1960: ‘ 
I + 107 — - 20 — 42 + 45 2780 928 | 
II + 180 — —- 25 —- 42 + 113 2892 1224 
Ii! + 398 —- - 42 — 140 + 216 3108 1395 
IV + 87 — + 166 — 130 + 123 3231 1236 
1961: 
I — 600§ a + 390§ — — 210 3021 1359 
II — 7398 + 489§ — — 250 2772 1337 ie} 
July — 26 -— — 508 — — 319 2453 ‘a ee § 
August... + 1338 — —- 550§ +1450 +1033 3486 i | 
Sept + 192§ — - 1758 + 50 + 67 3553 
III + 31§ — —- 7508 +1500 + 781 3553 
Oct + 375 _ — 117 — 280 —- 22 3531 : 
Main Special Items Detailed # 
Receipts Payments ; 
$mn $mn 
1946-50 US and Canadian loans.. 4,909 1951-56 Annual service of US and 
1948 South African loan . | ee Canadian loans, etc. .. 181 me 
1956 Sale of Trinidad oil i 177 1954 EPU funding payment.. 99 aire i 
1957 Return of interest on US 1958 Service of N Amer loans 188 a a 
ew <0; ee 1959 Repayment of Ex-Im .. 255 & 
Export-Import Bank <> aoe Service of N Amer loans 184 of a 
1960 US bid for Ford Motor.. 367 1960 Service of N Amer loans 187 oe 
1961 Mar-June ‘‘Basle’’ assist- 1961 July-Oct “ Basle ”’ Renal ae 
ance (division assumed ments .. 854 _ 
above is $401m in Mar, 4 
$503m in April-June) 904 3 











Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


UF (NEW F¥ORER 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING 


~ London Offices 


33 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
31 BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 


NEW YORK EUROPEAN OFFICES 
Principal Offices PARIS: 14 Place Vendéme 
140 Broadway, 23 Wall Street — BRUSSELS: 27 Avenue des Arts 


Representative Offices: Rome, Frankfurt-on-Main, Tokyo 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. 

















AN INVESTMENT 


combined with 


PROTECTION FOR YOUR FAMILY 
Life Assurance is the only means of securing this and an attractive 
yield may be obtained from an Endowment Assurance 
participating in profits, on your survival to maturity, 
whilst the full sum assured and accrued bonuses 
are payable on your earlier death. 
Why not ask us for a quotation? 


—* =e 
[Rovat 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Head Offices : 
1 NORTH JOHN STREET, | 24/28 LOMBARD STREET, 


LIVERPOOL, 2 LONDON, E.C.3 

















only by 
saving 


saving 


can you hav C the things you \ Ww mt 
et: FALAre Me Ohaialee pe ne Ne are 
Gecide whetherto seize inal opportunit 
that holiday. There is no simpler and safer 
dar: lemon melonssellale mr: lam-loreneleial am shdame (eltas = 10raalice mm oleriiellale minor 


Interest 1s generous: security is unshakeable. Save with the Burnley 


Burnley Building ee iety 


HEAD OFFICE Burnley: LONDON OFFICE 129 Kingsway WC2 
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s 50 OFFICES IN COLOMBIA a 
SERVE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Nearly half a century of experience in providing commercial and 
financial information has built this bank into one of the largest 
organizations in Colombia serving export and import trade. Our 49 
branches, located throughout the country, are completely equipped 
to meet your requirements for facts and for banking facilities. In- 
quiries for specific information will be promptly answered. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
Cable address for all offices—BANCOQUIA 
Vicente Uribe Rendon, General Manager 
Juan Luts, Foreign Manager 


Capital paid up and Capital Reserve over Col. $91,000,000 
Total assets over Col.$750,000,000 
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